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SURGICAL AND PATHOLOGICAL NOTES. 
BY J. WOODROFFE HILL, F.R.C.V.S.. WOLVERHAMPTON. 
Splint. 

I AM not exaggerating when I state that many of what are 
looked upon as obscure cases of lameness, are due to the 
presence of what is now so frequently passed over in examina- 
tions as to soundness, viz., Splint. If the latter is well forward, 
a fair distance below the knee, and the action sufficiently wide 
to escape its being struck, it is considered by some individuals, 
irrespective of its character, harmless. The animal, on this 
opinion, is purchased, goes to work, and ere long the jar on our 
macadamized roads tells its tale. The little splint increases in 
size, the animal evinces pain on pressure, and the part is abnor- 
mally warm. Or, on the contrary, no increase in size may be 
apparent, but yet withal the soreness exists with attendant 
lameness, and much disappointment ensues to the owner of the 
animal. Many and various are the opinions given, and without 
wishing to arrogate to myself, as a young practitioner, any special 
ability in diagnosis, I venture to think that the foot and the 
shoulder have far too frequently to bear the brunt of the mischief 
due to the little overlooked splint. 

Age, too, is considéred by some a safeguard against splint lame- 
ness, Young horses are considered most liable to it, and I 
cannot contradict this assertion ; but it certainly is of a briefer 
duration, and not of so serious import as when the lameness 
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occurs in aged horses. It is an o/d splint re-active which is most 
troublesome, and it is this kind of splint, which is so often 
overlooked on account of its long existence, that I have suc- 
cessfully treated, and this has consisted in subcutaneous perios- 
teotomy. . 

' For some years I have practised this well-known and simple 
operation, and from the favourable results obtained, I continue 
to do so; indeed, to use the late Professor Spooner’s words, “I 
am decidedly of opinion we cannot dismiss this operation from 
veterinary practice.” 

In most cases I insert a small seton immediately afterwards— 
the time of its removal to be regulated according to circum- 
stances. The effect of relieving the tense condition of the 
periosteum is not the only point gained, for in several instances 
the splint has entirely disappeared; for as the Professor 
remarked, “ by passing the knife into the substance when not 
fully developed, we divide the nerve part and render it numb, 
causing suppuration and producing new action.” In other words, 
we create a destructive process and subsequent re-absorption of 
the liquified part. 

Inflamed bone, whether it be bone proper, or a deposit, is 
excessively painful, and the same will apply to the periosteal 
membrane. Hence the acute lameness arising from splint. 

These few remarks are penned with the hope that so simple 
an operation, with such successful results, may be more generally 
adopted ; for it is at the present time more a disused than an 
abused one. 


Fracture of the Metatarsal Bone (Colt). 


On the 17th of August last I visited a well-bred chesnut colt, 
three months old, at Mr. Beach’s, of the Hattons, and found the 
same to be suffering from a comminuted fracture of the off hind 
leg below the hock, two pieces of the metatarsal bone nearly 
protruding through the skin. The animal had been at pasture 
with its dam, and was discovered the previous night in the above 
condition. The accident was supposed to have been caused by 
a kick from the mare, or from getting fast in a ditch. Having 
reduced the broken pieces to their proper position, I placed the 
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wy 
limb (first applying a bandage, which I always do to prevent 
sores) in four wooden splints, smeared with pitch, one on either 
side, and one at the front and back ; the whole being secured 
by pitch bandages. On rising, the little patient at once made 
use of the injured member, but he soon adapted himself to 
* circumstances and ‘carried it. I have visited him from time to 
time with satisfaction, as I“could not have wished for better 
results. He soon became tired of three-limb exercise, and I 
generally find him lying down (on the opposite side), to which 
I attribute much of the success. I saw him to-day, the 15th of 
September, when he jumped up nimbly, and made fair use of the 
set limb. The splints still remain in position, but I doubt not 
union of the fractured bone has taken place, though I do not 
intend to remove the support at present. 

The patient has been kept during treatment in a large loose 
box, along with its mother. 


Complicated Disease (Dog). 


On the 30th of August last, in answer to a request, per telegram, 
from the Rev. G. A. Sneyd, of Chastleton Rectory, Moreton-in- 
the-Marsh, I visited his champion St. Bernard, ‘‘ Hector.” On 
my arrival I found the dog very much emaciated, exceedingly 
weak and languid, the heart’s action irregular, and respiratory 
murmur considerably increased on the left side. He had, I was 
informed, been troubled with cough, but this now was absent ; 
the coat was harsh and staring, and there was an eruptive 
condition of the skin. He had eaten his usual breakfast that 
morning. My opinion was, that the dog had been suffering from 
an attack of Pleurisy, and there was now, associated with the 
result of this, some cardiac derangement. It was thought advis- 
able he should accompany me back to Wolverhampton, and I 
therefore took him home. On changing at Worcester, I noticed 
his languor had increased, yet he readily took the scraps offered 
him in the refreshment-room. On our arrival at Wolver- 
hampton his weakness was extreme. A diffusible stimulant 
was administered at once, and brandy and milk given frequently, 
as he took no food voluntarily. The following morning the 
breathing was shorter, and as no passage of feces had taken 
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place, an enema was had recourse to, with the desired result. 
Mustard was applied to the sides. He lapped a little cold milk. 
His medicine consisted of spts. ammon. aromat., with tinct. 
ferri. three times daily, and good mutton broth and milk was 
administered day and night. 

Next day the symptoms were more unfavourable ; the breath 
was drawn in short gasps ; auscultation revealed the fact that tho- 
racic effusion was rapidly taking place, and the heart’s action had 
become excessively feeble. I inserted a seton obliquely across 
both sides and dressed them with terebinth, as also a large clipped 
space around them. Brand}, port wine, etc., and every kind of 
support was given, but my patient gradually sank and died the 
following day at noon. 

A post-mortem examination gieved that the immediate cause of 
death was the presence of a large ante-mortem clot immediately 
under the valve the left ventricle in the heart. This clot was 34 
inches long, } inch thick in the middle, and 3 inch wide, of 
a greyish-white colour and dense consistency. It occupied, as 
may be imagined, the greater portion of the ventricle. There 
was also a smaller clot of the same nature, but of more recent 
formation, in the right ventricle, and similarly placed. 

The heart itself, which weighed 13 ounces, was exceedingly 
pale and flabby. Its immersion in the pericardial effusion, 
which was considerable, would to some extent account for this 
condition. 

The cavity of the chest on both sides, but more particularly 
the right one, contained a large quantity of effusion, which must 
speedily have resulted in Asphyxia. 

The lungs were emphysematous and highly congested, and 
traces of old pleuritic affection were well marked. 

The liver, which weighed a little over four pounds, was nearly 
all friable and black. Such portions towards the edges of the 
lobes that were not involved in this softened condition, were of a 
very pale clay colour. The capsule of the gland was ruptured 
in several places on its convex surface. 

The gall-bladder was distended with bile. ‘ 

The spleen, which weighed two ounces, and measured 17 inches 
in length, was almost colourless, and had a compressed appear- 
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ance, as though devoid of any pulp substance. It presented on 
the one surface a number of irregular-shaped air-bubbles, con- 
taining small straw-coloured granules. Splenic incisions re- 
vealed nothing within, except a pale chocolate-coloured, creamy 
matter, which oozed out after the knife. 

Beyond an external view of the remaining abdominal viscera, 
on which there were old patches of peritoneal inflammation on 
the large bowels, my examination was not carried. 

I may mention that I was first consulted about Hector in 
May, regarding a persistent Diarrhoea and low condition. This 
I treated successfully by ordering well-boiled porridge, with 
paunch and glutinous matters, in lieu of his then diet of horse- 
flesh ; and, medicinally, I prescribed small doses of sulphate of 
iron and opium. He soon improved, and was exhibited at the 
Alexandra Palace show. From that date until the last illness 
I had not seen him. 

It may be well to observe that the dog was fond of the water, 
and was frequently indulged with a bath—often, I fear, too pro- 
longed ; and this had been kept up until the day previous to my 
visit, when the animal was manifestly unfit for a cold im- 
mersion. 

But it is not at all unlikely that his many preparations for the 
show-bench, year after year for nearly six years, may have un- 
dermined his constitution and given rise to such complicated 
disease. Our canine friends, unfortunately, have, like other 
domesticated animals, to be “ got up” before they can be shown, 
all good points and indications of pure breed going for nought 
unless condition be present; and this essential (?) condition, or 
“getting up,’ is, in the hands of some individuals, the bane of 
canine existence. Whether it be simply by a forcing or cramming 
system, a few weeks before the show, after a prolonged stinted 
diet, or by the administration of so-called “ condition agents” and . 
such-like nostrums, of which now advertising columns teem, both 
are alike injurious, and sooner or later must exhibit their per- 
nicious effects. A well-regulated diet, exercise, pure water ad 
“ibitum, cleanliness—in fact, a proper observance of the laws of 
hygiene—is the best and only right way of keeping a dog or any 
other animal in condition. 
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What Hector’s preparations in the past consisted in, I know 
not; but his condition when I saw him first, and his enteric 
irritability and variableness pointed to defective digestion and 
organic disease. All that can be said now is that he was a 
grand type of his breed, gone too soon. 





“BURSATTEE.” 
BY F. SMITH, M.R.C.V.S., ROYAL HORSE ARTILLERY, WOOLWICH. 
IN order that we may thoroughly deal with my subject, and 
treat it in a manner worthy of the important position it occupies 
in Indian veterinary practice, we must review the opinions of the 
various members of the profession who have drawn attention to 
Bursattee in professional periodicals within the last few years. 
Their contributions are to the point, but not numerous ; and the 
most valuable are those which have appeared from the pens of 
Major Cane, M.B.,R.A.( Veterinarian, J une, 1876),and Mr. Spooner 
Hart (Veterinarian, 1872 and’73). From time to time, before the 
origination of the VETERINARY JOURNAL as a means of profes- 
sional intercommunication, notices appeared from the pen of 
Messrs. Hurford, Western, Hodgson, and other observers, which 
drew the attention of all thinking veterinary surgeons to the 
subject, and aroused much laudable curiosity concerning it. Pre- 
vious to this time most extravagant ideas as to its natureand treat- 
ment prevailed. Glanders, Scrofula, and Syphilis in turn were 
considered its nearest allies. And for its cure the most powerful 
agents were used, and to such an extent as to aggravate its already 
too unsatisfactory character. The outcome of their observations 
was, that with improved ventilation and management, this disease, 
like most others, assumes a less severe character, and proves 
much more amenable to treatment. And the observation of Mr. 
Western (Veterinarian, 1853, p. 429, note), that a course of pro- 
phylactic tonic treatment proved efficacious in its entire preven- 
tion in his regiment, though by no means confirmed, is worthy 
of note. No suspicion seems to have up to that time entered 
the minds of veterinarians as to the non-contagiousness of the 
affection ; and we lay stress upon this point as one still under 
debate, on which we are prepared to make some observations. 
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The presence of the remarkable morbid products termed “kunkur . 
stones,” naturally attracted attention to the pathological lesions 
of the disease, and led observers to attribute something specific 
to its nature. Mr. Hurford is an able opponent of this point of 
view, and his conclusions deserve quotation :—“ The fibres of the 
body are in an unhealthy and relaxed state from the condition 
of the atmosphere. It is difficult to get the most trivial wound 
to heal at this time ;” and “I do not believe in there being any- 
thing specific in the disease, more than its being a morbid state 
of the skin produced by the moist atmosphere. An animal 
having been so affected one year, and said to be more liable in 
consequence, is simply in obedience to a law of nature which 
determines new-formed parts more susceptible of attack.” This 
view, however, simply confirmed the advisability of recourse to 
Hodgson’s and Western's treatment, which comprised good, full 
feeding, tonics, and keeping the horse in condition, as means of 
inducing a state of the constitution favourable to cure. With its 
theory we shall deal hereafter. The symptoms of the disease 
comprise lesions of a special kind, occurring more particularly in 
certain positions on the body, of which the most frequent are 
allowed to be the angles of the mouth,. prepuce, and glans penis, 
fetlocks, and pasterns, The majority of cases come under our 
notice during the rainy season, but the disease is not limited 
to this time of the year, for we meet with many cases during the 
hot weather. These lesions result from spontaneous local dis- 
order; but in some cases external injuries may act as local 
determinants. In all cases, it seems to me, the disease originates 
in the subcutaneous tissues (the skin becoming secondarily in- 
volved in the diseased action). From the first the disease assumes 
a furuncular character, though its progress is marked by certain 
peculiarities, the most distinctive of which is the assumption of 
an indolent nature, whereby the products of disease undergo 
peculiar elaboration and remain for some time as irritants. These 
products are the “kunkur stones,” and the peculiar characters 
which we shall note in them render their removal absolutely 
essential to cure. A Bursattee sore, then, undergoes the following 
process of development :—The commencement of a sore cn the 
mouth (where, in consequence of thinness of the skin, we are 
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» most satisfactorily able to trace the processes) is marked, first, by 
swelling of the part, with heat and pain on pressure. In about 
four to six days it is possible to detect that one part is becoming 
much harder than the rest. This circumscribed condition is 
about the size of a small nut, and by manipulation we may deter- 
mine that it is situated in the subcutaneous muscular structure 
of the part, and increases in size until it is about as large as a 
shilling ; when, after it has lasted from ten to fifteen days, the 
skin opposite becomes thickened, and adherent to the nodule 
below. And we must particularly note that it is only in the 
second stage that the skin becomes involved, and the disease 
assumes the papular character. The skin is involved simply by 
an extension of the morbid process outwards. By friction or 
otherwise the cuticle is removed, and an open sore results almost 
suddenly ; so that we have in our mind a case where the patient at 
night presented only nodules, in the morning each of these was an 
ulcerating sore. Here acute inflammation is suddenly replaced by 
an indolent action which leads to the peculiar characters of the 
Bursattee sore, which are as follows:—The edges are raised 
above the surface, and fairly regular, and occasionally they are 
callous. Ulceration occurs more or less over the whole surface, 
but in the large sores removal of tissue is almost completely 
limited to patches; and where it occurs, the granulations are of a 
yellowish-red colour, with very /ittle discharge, which is more 
watery than healthy pus, and of an ichorous character. On 
examining the sore externally to the ulcerating surface, the 
intense hardness of the tumour is very perceptible (so that it 
feels /ike a stone under the fingers). The ulcerating surface is 
concave, and situated on and embedded in it are yellowish 
spherical bodies rather larger than a pin’s head and very hard, 
which by pressure can be forced out of the sore, when each leaves 
a depression behind from which a little clear fluid exudes. 
These (“ kunkur”) bodies vary in number, and as many as six 
or eight may be seen on the surface of an ulcer of the size under 
description. We cannot approve of the term “ phagedenic,” as 
often used to indicate the characters of the sore. After the papular 
stage all the phases of its progress are indolent ; its increase in 
size (if itdoes not remain stationary) is by no means so rapid as 
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the term phagedenic would impiy, but while retaining the appear- 
ances described, the above-mentioned ulcer by the close of the 
rainy season would about attain the size of half-a-crown.* This 
change in the season brings about a spontaneous cure, and the 
resulting cicatrix is of a bluish-white colour, consisting of imper- 
fectly-formed skin puckeréd over the seat of the ulcer, and con- 
siderably thickened. The appearances of these cicatrices is well 
known to all practical Indian horsemen. This repair is, at any 
rate, generally of a temporary character, aud when the next 
season comes round, either in the hot or in the rainy weather, 
recrudescence occurs, and the Bursattee sores reappear as in the 
preceding year. The sores generally remain distinct, but some- 
times, especially on the penis and prepuce, they assume the con- 
fluent character. 

Constitutional symptoms are not marked, but we should ex- 
pect to note febrile conditions only in the early nodular and 
papular stages, which are never brought under our care except 
by close personal observation. This is a point of importance, 
and requires further elucidation, especially as many authorities 
consider that this disease belongs to the class Exanthemata. 
With regard to fitness for work, horses suffering from this affec- 
tion are saved as much as possible ; but if occasion should arise, 
they may be worked except when the wound would be interfered 
with by any part of the horse’s “appointments.” We believe 
that exercise is almost always beneficial. 

When the disease affects the lower parts of the limbs, as the 
pastern and fetlocks, its progress is, in the early stages, to a cer- 
tain extent obscured by the thickness of the skin. Without due 
care, also, complications subsequently arise from the friction of 
grass, which many horses have a habit of rubbing against the 
fetlocks to clean, preparatory to feeding on it.t 

From the nature of the disease it does not prove fatal, for the 
parts involved are not of sufficient importance to—when thus 

* Occasionally the ulcers do assume a true phagedenic character, due to 
neglect of treatment and peculiar constitutional conditions. We observe 
that Mr. Spooner Hart describes three forms of the disease. The opportunities 
of private practice have given him a considerably wider field for observaticn 
than ours, and he has made the most of it. 


+ The “grass” of horses in India—D/oob—is almost wholly composed of 
long, running roots, and it is on these that horses mainly feed. 
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affected—seriously impede the vital functions ; but often old horses 
have the surfaces of their bodies so extensively involved that 
humanity leads to the destruction of the patient, who has become 
but a loathsome eyesore. Post-mortem appearances.—Visceral 
lesions have not been observed by me, but a paper by Mr. Mey- 
rick (VETERINARY JOURNAL, 1878, ii.) alludes to the observa- 
tion by Mr. Burke of “kunkur” in the liver and lungs; and 
the author in one case himself found “kunkur” on the pleural 
surface of the lungs. 

We have spent much time and labour in microscopic examina- 
tion of the structures affected, and hope therefore to describe with 
considerable thoroughness theeffects of morbid processes upon the 
parts. The first thing with which we have to deal is the peculiar 
hard bodies which may be obtained from the surface of the 
tumour on the living animal by expression. We have noted above 
that these are commonly termed “kunkur stones,” but we must 
object to this term, as tending to support erroneous ideas as to 
their nature and source. The name “kunkur” is applied to an 
extremely prevalent form of limestone used in India for road-mak- 
ing and other purposes. This is of a French-grey colour, and occurs 
in nodular masses of about the size of anegg. It was supposed 
the Bursattee concretions were in some way related to this soil, 
but no doubt the name originated from the stony hardness and 
nodular character ofthe concretions. Opinions have differed much 
as to the nature of these bodies. Some considered them bony 
(Western) ; others attribute them to aggregation of Scrofula cells 
and subsequent calcareous degeneration of the small mass so 
produced (Hodgson) ; others consider them simply inspissated pus 
(Phillips) ; while Mr. Meyrick (VETERINARY JOURNAL, 1878, ii.) 
states that sometimes they contain crystals of uric acid and oxa- 
late of lime. This must be, however, in those of very long stand- 
ing, for my researches indicate that they have an organised cha- 
racter. Microscopic examination of one of these bodies under a 
low power shows that it is irregular on the surface, presenting fine 
projections, as well as those larger ones which are visible to the 
naked eye. These probably serve to keep the bodies in position 
within their capsules, and give them an irritating character which 
materially influences the progress of the tumour. The bodies 
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are yellowish-white in colour, indefinite in form, and perfectly 
bloodless ; their investing capsule is rough and fibrous, and irregular 
on the external surface. They readily slip from under the 
knife. Examined under }-inch power, with No. 1 eyepiece, they 
are found to very closely resemble the tissue of the tumour in 
which they are embedded ; thus a section of one of them presents 
fibres taking a slightly wavy direction and crossing each other 
irregularly, and thus forming a network, the meshes of which en- 
close certain cells and granular matter. The fibres are white, with 
single outline, and the cells are similar to those which we shall 
describe as pervading the mass of the tumour. On the surface of 
the body is a firm layer, apparently composed of epithelial cells.* 
A section through a Bursattee tumour presents a yellowish- 
white colour, and seems fibrous throughout. The yellowish bodies 
hitherto described as on the surface of the tumour, are found 
throughout its substance; and those which are deep-seated, in their 
relations and structure resemble the superficial ones. These 
seem as though gradually worked up from below as ulceration 
progresses.+ There is no distinct line of demarcation between the 
tumour and the surrounding tissue, but they gradually become 
blended together. Microscopic examination of a chronic sore 
presents somewhat the appearances of a simple fibrous tumour— 
its fibres take a wavy direction, and cross one another, and in 
their meshes are small, brownish cells of the size of red blood- 
corpuscles, and having nuclei.t{ When liberated from the tissue 
by tearing they swell, become dark in places, and even exhibit 
nucleoli. These fibres are of varying sizes, ranging from that 
of yellow elastic to that of ordinary white fibres. In re- 
actions under chemical tests they resemble the latter: thus, 
acetic acid causes them to swell and become indistinct ; liquor 
potassz renders them clearer, and their reticulations more marked; 
* The ulcerating surface appears to consist of nucleated fibres with fine 
extremities, and non-nucleated fibres intermingled with dark cells and smaller 
transparent cells. 
+ Some of the fibres appear to be nucleated and to have fine extremities. 
t In the superficial layers of the tumour, however, in addition to the round 
brown cells, occur certain cells of the size of tesselated epithelim, andof a well- 
marked brown colour. These and some of the round cells adhere to the 
surface of the fibres. There also occur epithelioid cells in the deep portions 


of the tumour, but in them the colouring matter is confined to the two or 
hree nuclei. 
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acetic acid causes the cells to swell, and if not too strong, ren- 
ders their nuclei distinct, whilst liquor potasse dissolves the 
colouring matter and nuclei of the cells, and renders them an 
amorphous mass. 

If a tumour of short duration be examined, a marked differ- 
ence will be noted. Instead of dealing with small white fibres, 
we have now fibres four or five times their size, running in a 
wavy manner, and somewhat parallel to each other, and con- 
taining cells which exceed in size those of the chronic tumour, 
being as large as white blood-corpuscles. These fibres have a 
dark outline, and are slightly granular throughout the circum- 
ference, but very bright along the axis. They are irregular in 
calibre. The cells are remarkable as having two, three, or even 
four nuclei. The first stage of growth of the tumour seems to 
consist in the appearance of certain large fibres faintly striated 
longitudinally. These gradually become infiltrated with the 
specific brownish cells, which seem to become fitted into the 
strie between the smaller fibres which result from the longi- 
tudinal splitting of the larger ones; by an extension of the 
process the fibrous reticulum, with the cells in its meshes, is 
formed. These fibres press upon the muscular fibres among 
which they appear (in the case of tumour at the angle of the 
mouth, for instance) and cut off their nutritive supply ; they con- 
sequently undergo atrophy and degeneration, lose their transverse 
striz, and become finely granular. And ultimately, asa result 
of continued pressure, the muscular fibres totally disappear, and 
so the chronic tumour is composed simply of fibres and cells as 
above described. It will be observed that the iarge primary 
fibres are the parent stage of the smaller ones, into which they 
become converted by infiltration with the specific brownish cell, 
and by longitudinal splitting. All muscular changes are purely 
secondary, none can occur in tumours on the fetlocks, pasterns, 
etc. ; in all cases it is the white fibrous tissues of the part which 
are the seat of change. 

We must now examine the intimate nature of the disease ; 
and firstly must decide whether it is of a purely local character, 
or whether the constitution in general is affected. Of diseases the 
cause of which is some alteration of the blood, we find two 
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classes, The first is that in which some deleterious matter has 
gained entry intothe system, and is removed by certain ways, 
either through excretory organs, or through these while it ts 
acting on particular tissues or organs. Among diseases of this 
class are Syphilis and Scrofula, to each of which the affection 
under consideration has been likened, but the analogy in neither 
case holds good ; for in such affections morbid matter is taken up 
from the parts diseased, and while passing through the lym- 
phatic vessels and glands originates morbid processes in them, 
constituting secondary disease. We find no such.condition in 
Bursattee ; the lymphatic system remains unaffected, and one 
circumscribed portion near the surface of the body may be the 
sole seat of disease for some long time. These diseases, too, are 
communicable by inoculation, and on this point I must record 
the following observations :— 

1. Pus and cells from Bursattee tumour of a horse introduced 
into another horse labouring under the same affection, in two 
places (on mouth and side). Cuticle removed from mouth, and 
matter applied to exposed surface of dermis. Matter introduced 
into subcutaneous areolar tissue of side. No appreciable effect 
at mouth ; on the following day considerable swelling with great 
pain at wound of side; this gradually subsided, leaving behind 
considerable induration around original wound. 

2. A similar case, with entirely negative results. Horse ino- 
culated never had had Bursattee. 

3. Foal inoculated both ears—subcutaneous injection—nega- 
tive result. ; 

In several other cases negative results were obtained. Thus, 
with exception of the case of an animal already affected, and 
which did not really give proof of the development of the disease, 
in all cases attempts to communicate by inoculation failed. 

With regard to the question of the scrofulous nature of the 
disease, the tumours resemble Scrofula tumours to a certain extent 
in their sluggish character and in their structure, but the brown 
cells are characteristically different from Scrofula cells, and the 
nodules are not formed of inspissated pus as the advocates of the 
Scrofula theory imagined. 

(To be continued.) 
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PARTURIENT APOPLEXY (MILK FEVER) AFTER 
ABORTION : TWO CASES. 


BY “CYCLOP.” 


THE first of the two following cases of Parturient Apoplexy after 
abortion occurred in July last. The animal affected was a 
shorthorn cow, about seven or eight years old, in good condition, 
and about seven months gone with calf; but still giving daily a 
few pints of milk. Prior to her illness she had been fed on mashes 
of bran, meal, and brewers’ grains, with hay, and had also been 
turned out to grass several hours daily. She aborted without 
difficulty on the Monday evening ; on the next night she did not 
appear very well, and as the placenta had not come away, a dose 
of Epsom salts was administered. The following morning she 
was much worse, lying constantly and moaning. With difficulty 
she was made to rise, but she stood for only a few minutes, 
shifting her hind feet uneasily all the time. She was bled and 
had a stimulant administered to her, and a fresh-flayed sheep’s 
skin applied over the loins. By noon, when I saw her, she was 
lying on her left side, comatose ; breathing stertorous ; pulse, 
strong and full, numbered seventy ; the bowels were acting 
freely, but the bladder was distended, with the placenta protru- 
ding several inches. Occasionally the respirations ceased for a 
few seconds, when a noise like the eructation of gas from the 
stomach was heard ; there was, however, very little Tympanitis. 
No appreciable alteration was observed in her condition until 
the afternoon of the next day, when she died. No opportunity 
for making a post-mortem examination was afforded. 

I recollect seeing, some years ago, another case very similar to 
the above, but unfortunately I did not take any notes. The 
animal was a cross-bred shorthorn cow, an extraordinary 
milker, which had aborted a six or seven-months-old fcetus. 
The following night she presented all the symptoms of Parturient 
Apoplexy, and was slaughtered next morning, as she appeared 
likely to die. I believe cases of Parturient Apoplexy after abor- 
tion to be rare, hence my venturing to record these two cases. 
There was nothing in the symptoms or progress of the disease 
unusual to note or to distinguish the cases from others which 
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occur after the full period of gestation, except that in one case 
the placenta had not come quite away. I shall not attempt to 
offer any new theory, or determine which of the existing theories 
will best explain the fact of this morbid condition occurring 
after abortion. But as facts must lie at the foundation of all 
true science, I content myself with chronicling them, leaving the 
explanation for abler pens than mine. 





VAGINAL CYSTOCELE IN A SOW. 
BY A. E. MACGILLIVRAY, V.S., BANFF. 


ON the 14th of May last, I was sent for ina hurry to go and 
see a large and valuable sow whose “ bed was coming out,” and, 
as she was within a day or two of littering, the owner was afraid 
he would lose her. I found on examination that it was a case 
of Vaginal Cystocele ; the superior vaginal wall was protruding 
in the form of a large glistening tumour, and on exploration I 
could easily discover that it was the bladder and not the uterus 
which was inside this tumour and, in fact, composing it. 

The sow was every now and again making rather severe ex- 
pulsive efforts, but passed no urine. The os uteri was well back 
behind the tumour, and quite firmly shut. The bowels were 
costive. 

The sow being in a recumbent position, and it not being 
considered advisable to raise her, I found it a rather difficult 
matter to reduce the prolapsus; however, after considerable 
bathing with warm water, and pretty severe retropulsive pressure 
on the tumour, I managed to accomplish a reduction. The sow 
immediately got on her legs, passed “oceans” of urine, "and 
partook of some gruel. 

I told the owner that under the circumstances the insertion 
of sutures in the /adia vagine, to prevent a return of prolapsus, 
was utterly inadmissible ; so I ordered some tannin and opium 
ointment for the passage, gave a laxative, and showed the attend- 
ant how to reduce the tumour every six or eight hours to allow 
the escape of urine. 

Quite late on the night of the 16th I saw my patient, and 
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found on exploration that labour would soon take place, the os 
uteri being then slightly relaxed. Not finding it convenient to 
remain myself, I gave the attendant, averycareful and experienced 
person, directions how to proceed. Between one and two o'clock 
in the morning of the 17th the first pig was brought to light, and 
by ten o’clock forenoon the poor sow was safely delivered of a 
round dozen youngsters. She pigged some of them of her own 
accord without assistance, but required attendant’s help to get 
rid of several of the others. One only was lost, through remain- 
ing too long in the vagina, the attendant having left for an hour 
or so. 

I expected the prolapsus would now partially disappear. Not 
so, however, for it still continued requiring to be returned before 
every micturition. She had a fair quantity of milk, and the 
great point now was to get her to hang on till such time as the 
pigs were able to support themselves on artificial food. 

Every attention and kindness was given to the sow; but, after 
seven or eight days, the prolapsus began to get worse, consider- 
able surrounding cedema setting in; so that on the 27th May, 
seeing no signs of ultimate recovery, but the opposite, and finding 
the young pigs beginning to feed out of a trough with avidity, I 
ordered the “old lady ” to be slaughtered as she was in prime 
condition. 

On post-mortem examination I found, with the exception of 
prolapsus, everything healthy except the two kidneys, and 
curious to relate, they were completely infested with myriads of 
small tubercles containing purely tubercular matter. Did the 
irritation produced by this abnormal deposit have anything to 
do with the occurrence of the prolapsus ? 





CATTLE PLAGUE IN INDIA. 


BY A. E. QUERIPEL, M.R.C.V.S., R.A. ON SPECIAL DUTY IN 
THE PUNJAB, INDIA. 


AS veterinary science and organization are now to a certain extent 
occupying the attention of the Government of India, and as the 
pages of the VETERINARY JOURNAL have from time to time 
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been opened to the members of the profession for the discussion 
of this highly important subject, I feel that scarcely any apology 
is needed to lay before its readers the following sketch of one 
of the most extensive and fatal outbreaks of Cattle Plague which 
has lately visited the Punjab. This outbreak has in many 
instances exterminated whole herds of cattle, leaving villages 
without any bullocks for agricultural purposes, and at the same 
time ruining thousands of zemindars or landowners. 

In March last I received intimation that I had been placed 
on special duty under the Punjab Government, for the pur- 
pose of investigating and devising some remedial measures 
for a disease which had been, and was still very prevalent 
amongst cattle in the Rawalpindi division. The first steps 
necessary to be taken were those which would throw some light 
on the nature of the disease, and would thereby enable me to 
recommend measures either sanitary or curative. With this 
object in view, I visited the commissariat cattle, which were 
then suffering to a great extent, and I also inspected various 
villages within a circuit of fifteen miles from Rawalpindi. I had 
not to proceed far with these investigations, before I felt fully 
convinced that the outbreak which had to be combated was that 
known as Cattle Plague. These visits, however, disclosed other 
facts, the most important of which was that I had to deal with a 
people totally ignorant of the simplest laws of sanitation, too. 
apathetic to watch their own interests, and consequently too in- 
different to consider for one moment those of their neighbours. 
What, then, was the state of affairs found to exist ? On entering 
a village, the lumbardar, or headman, invariably reported about 
50 to 75 per cent. of the cattle to have died. On every side the 
zemindars, or small farmers, were to be seen idling, having in 
many cases no bullocks left with which they could till their land. 

The surroundings of the village were strewn with bones and 
carcases, amongst which a few healthy bullocks would be grazing, 
only to return to the village, perhaps that night, infected with the 
virus of the disease, and thereby adding to the miseries and 
losses of the people. Orders had been issued by the députy 
commissioners to the effect that all cattle affected with the 
disease were to be immediately isolated. This, on making 
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inquiries; was always said to have been carried out. Let us, 
however, for one moment look at the mode of isolation practised. 
In a yard about five yards square would be, say, ten bullocks, 
half of which number were suffering from the disease, the other 
half being still healthy. The affected animals were placed in 
one corner, whilst those as yet unaffected almost touched them. 
On attempting to show the owners how fruitless this system 
was, I was invariably met with the reply, “ What is the use of 
doing anything? it is our kismet (or fate) !” 

Having now ascertained the nature of the disease and the 
general working of sanitary and other measures adopted for the 
purpose of checking its progress, I made inquiries as to the 
extent of country over which it prevailed, and found that in the 
Rawalpindi division alone every tehsil or subdivision was affected. 
The total area of these seven tehsils is 59,994 square miles, and 
in one.alone ninety-seven villages were suffering from the 
ravages of this fatal malady. It then appeared quite clear 
that it would be impossible to visit them all, and I there- 
fore framed twelve rules, which were translated into 
Uran and Punjabi and circulated into every village. These 
contained such measures as_ segregation, which was to be 
carried out under the strict supervision of the tehsildars or local 
magistrates, the headmen and the police; burial of carcases 
and prohibition of traffic in hides ; strict isolation of any affected 
village. Having now endeavoured to establish some little organi- 
zation, it was deemed advisable to leave the districts to them- 
selves for a short time, and then to make casual inspections to 
see whether the above-mentioned sanitary measures were being 
carried out. This was further rendered necessary as a more 
important duty had to be performed on the main roads between 
Jhelum and Peshawur, and Rawalpindi and Thull—a distance of 
about 350 miles. The Afghan war was then at its height, and the 
troops depended almost entirely for supplies on the commissariat 
carts. On the Peshawur line about 5,000, and on the Thull line 
about 3,000 carts were employed, or in rough numbers about 
32,000 head of cattle were daily working on some portions of 
these roads. Disease was very rife, and the mortality very great, 
and it was plainly evident, by the various reports received, that 
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unless some very stringent measures were adopted, the transport 
train would break down, and had this occurred I need scarcely 
say that the consequences must have been most disastrous. 
The mode of progression in this country for carts is to march 
stage by stage, at each stage a piece of ground is allotted, where 
the carts remain until the next day, when they start again. The 
total absence of anything approaching sanitation or organization, 
as far as disease was concerned, was really most pitiable to be- 
hold. At every few paces dead animals were to be found, some 
in such an advanced state of decomposition gs to pollute the 
atmosphere for a long distance, while on every encamping- 
ground were to be seen numbers that were dying ; in fact, every 
phase and stage of this fatal malady were to be noticed. It will 
be at once seen that these halting-places were thoroughly im- 
pregnated with the virus of the disease, and served as centres 
for the dissemination of the malady. I also discovered that the 
villages bordering on the Trunk Road were suffering greatly, 
and that it was.customary to drive affected herds along the road 
to their grazing-grounds. My first attention was turned to the 
encamping-places, and, after much consideration on the part of 
the district authorities, they were, in many instances, ploughed 
and disinfected, whilst in others, and wherever practicable, they 
were abandoned. But still it?was felt that this would prove futile 
until we could make certain that infected cattle were not per- 
mitted to be placed upon them. Sites were therefore selected in 
proximity to each encamping-ground, in which any cases that 
were discovered amongst the cattle were isolated. The police 
were instructed to prevent any animals that showed the slightest 
signs of illness from going on these halting-grounds, or from 
proceeding on the high road ; they further received the strictest 
orders to cause all carcases to be immediately buried, the hides 
having been previously slashed. These and some other minor 
arrangements had the desired effect of causing an abatement in 
the disease amongst the commissariat cattle. The losses have, 
however, been enormous—in fact, the extent will never be fully 
known. Statistics have been as carefully prepared in this divi- 
sion as the large extent of country would permit, but the number 
of deaths, I feel convinced, do not in any way show the approxi- 
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mate mortality. From observations made in various localities, I 
would say that the zemindars have alone lost 60,000, whilst the 
loss sustained by the various contractors of the commissariat 
train cannot be computed at less than 15,000. The Government 
bullock train, employing 1,200 head of cattle, sustained a loss 
of 800; while again the slaughter animals belonging to the 
commissariat suffered greatly. It must be remembered that 
the above only represent the losses of this division ; the disease 
has been very widely spread in the Peshawur district, and when 
in Wazirabad I found that nearly 5,000 had died from the fatal 
malady. 

What, then, are the consequences of this great mortality ? 
They are, that the revenue suffers greatly thereby; there are 
numerous villages in which scarcely a single bullock can be 
found, and in India each small landowner keeps sufficient head 
of cattle to till his ground, and when not so employed they hire 
them out for draught purposes. The bullocks having died, the 
land in many instances must lie fallow, and I feel certain that 
the percentage of cultivated to cultivable land will be much less 
this year than it has hitherto been. The price of grain, already 
at famine prices, will be further increased, and the people, 
reduced to still greater poverty, will be unable to pay their 
taxes, and thus the revenue must suffer to a great extent. These 
points will, I trust, soon be considered by Government, and it is 
to be hoped that the day is not far distant when a thorough 
system of veterinary organization will exist in the Punjab. The 
vast extent of country would render it impossible for veterinary 
surgeons to be solely employed ; it therefore remains to be seen 
how their place could be filled. The question of the appoint- 
ment of salutrees, or native veterinary subordinates, is being 
urged upon Government. These men, properly selected and 
trained, would be most useful when sent into the districts if they 
worked under the instructions and personal supervision of a 
veterinary surgeon, and it is evident that until this system is 
adopted the country cannot possibly be protected from these 
most terrible losses, Government has already seen the necessity 
to a small extent, and has granted authority for the appointment 
of six of these men to aid in the suppression of Glanders and 
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Farcy. Great hopes are therefore entertained that this impor- 
tant question will be more fully dealt with from time to time. 

Although no new light can be thrown on the nature of the 
disease, still the above remarks would be incomplete without a 
slight description of its history and nature. It would be a 
matter of impossibility to trace the source of the present out- 
break, especially as the disease had existed for nearly five 
months before Government decided to have recourse to veteri- 
nary aid. It will, however, be seen that owing to the Afghan 
campaign, cattle from every part of the country were collected 
in the Punjab either for draught or slaughter purposes; and it 
can therefore be readily understood that infection may have 
arrived simultaneously from various centres. There is, however, 
one point to which my attention has lately been drawn, but of 
which time has not allowed thorough investigation. The ex- 
portation of hides from Cashmere into India at the close of last 
year was reported to have been very great, and Cattle Plague 
had previously been very rife there. These hides would have to 
pass through various parts of the Punjab, and believing as I do 
that the subtle virus of this disease may be conveyed in this 
manner, recommendations have been made to Government that 
the traffic in hides should be interdicted when this traffic is 
noticed to be excessively large, and when traceable to any con- 
tagious malady being prevalent in any particular district. 

The symptoms of the disease have been very similar to those 
which are noticed in most other countries, except that they were 
less marked. The primary stages of the disease are in the 
majority of cases most difficult to detect, and in many nothing 
would assist one’s diagnosis but the thermometer. Great heat 
would appear to keep the disease in a great measure in abey- 
ance ; but slight rain, when the atmosphere is impregnated with 
moisture, assists its development to a very great extent ; while, 
again, heavy rain has had a most beneficial effect in checking its 
progress. The absence of any cutaneous eruption has been 
generally remarked, and although I may say thousands of 
affected animals have come under my notice, yet I cannot call 
to mind a single case in which the skin has shown any signs of 
eruption until quite lately, when engaged in an outbreak 
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amongst the commissariat pack cattle, and nearly in every 
instance the peculiar cutaneous symptoms have been noticed. 
They have appeared on all parts of the body, but mainly 
around the muffle, and in other places where the skin was thin. 
These eruptions appeared first as if desquamation of the epider- 
mis had simply taken place, but subsequently there formed 
little vesicular elevations which, on bursting, discharged a viscid 
fluid that caused the hairs to adhere to each other. In cases in 
which death did not speedily ensue this was followed by the 
hair falling off the various parts. 

In addition to this wide-spread and most fatal outbreak, the 
country has also been visited very severely by Foot-and-Mouth 
Disease, and I regret to say that, owing to the ignorance of the 
natives, the mortality has been very great. 

It was not my intention to have entered so largely into this 
subject, but the reflection that there is such a wide field for the 
veterinary profession in this country, and the knowledge that 
veterinary organization is so much needed, leads me to hope 


that I may be excused if I have trespassed too much—first, on 
your space ; and secondly, on the patience of your readers. 





MONSTROSITIES. 


BY PRINCIPAL WALLEY, ROYAL (DICK’S) VETERINARY COLLEGE, 
EDINBURGH. 


THE past season, prolific as it has been in natural and other 
monstrosities, has been none the less so in the departure from an 
anatomical standard in the offspring of animals; and in the 
great. majority of cases which have come under my notice, this 
departure has been in the direction of deficiencies. 

The most common form of monstrosity in foals is the 
Nanomelus, z.¢., deficiencies and distortions of the limbs. Several 
instances of this kind have been observed in Fife by my assis- 
tant, Mr. Wm. Reekie ; and a very marked one—in which the 
pedis navicular and os corona were entirely absent, and the 
upper half of the os suffraginus alone developed—in the hind 
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limb, was recently forwarded to me by Mr. F. J. Powell, of 
Gamlingay. 

In this case the animal, by the urgent request of the owner, 
was allowed to live several weeks. 

The following notes of a distorted, monstrous calf may not}be 
uninteresting to the feaders of the VETERINARY JOURNAL, 
more especially as, in addition to the deformities, congenital 
round-celled sarcoma of the lower jaw, with imperforate anus 
and a recto-urethral communication, existed. ; 

Subject. well-nourished male calf, two days old, came‘into 
my possession through the kindness of Mr. Marks, at Messrs. 
Oliver’s Mart, where it had been exposed for sale. 

Head resembled that of a bull-dog, nasal and anterior maxil- 
lary bones being very short and muzzle square. 

Ears half the normal length and truncated. 

Lyes very large and resembled those of the seal. 

Legs anatomically perfect but very short, and presented the 
characteristic deformities of Rickets, the joints being apparently 
enlarged from shortening of the bones and thickening of their 
distal extremities, On section the zone of proliferation was: 
perfect and the bone tissue normal, the shortening and deformi- 
ties being due to muscular spasm or to intra-uterine pressure... 
The greatest amount of curvature existed in the femurs, radii and 
ulnas ; but while the fore-legs were practically useless, the animal 
could raise its body upon the hind limbs to a limited extent. 

True vertebre perfect ; sacrum absent. 

Coccyx very imperfect, and situated at posterior part of lumbar 
region. ~ 

Anus imperforate. 

Urino-genital organs normal, except the urethra, which had a 
sphincter-like communication with the rectum, through which a 
small quantity of semi-fluid meconium was discharged. 

Ramus of left inferior maxilla enormously enlarged, round 
in contour, and of a dark blood-colour ; compact structure bulged 
and thinned ; pressure gave rise to egg-shell crackling, in some 
places nothing being left but the periosteum. On incising the 
bone and applying compression, large quantities of blood ex- 
uded from the incision. Interior of the bone was loculated, the 
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loculi containing a large amount of semi-solid gelatinous material 
of a deep red colour, which, on microscopical examination, was 
seen to consist mainly of embryonic cells. 

Suppurative inflammation of the urachus existed. 

I could gain no particulars as to the health of the mother, but 
the condition of the jaw, with the inflammation of the urachus, 
pointed undoubtediy to mal-nutrition. The creature evinced 
signs of great suffering by constant straining. ‘ 





Editorial, 
UNFAIR COMPETITION. 


Owr readers will have observed that for some months an agitation has 
been going on among the members of the veterinary profession, chiefly 
metropolitan practitioners, with reference to the unfair system of com- 
petition maintained towards them by the Royal Veterinary College, 
known as the “ subscription system.” As is well known, and as so many 
veterinary surgeons find to their cost, that school advertises that for two 
guineas a year it will examine twenty horses for soundness, give advice 
with regard to an unlimited number, receive into the school hospital and 
treat sick horses, as well as sell medicine, at cost price, shoe horses for a 
smaller sum than the ordinary farrier can, etc., while for five guineas per 
annum an indefinite number of horses will be examined, and all the other 
privileges guaranteed. In fact, it offers to do what no practitioner could 
afford or dare to do, and undersells its own students to such an extent 
that it is not only impossible for them to compete with the cheap estab- 
lishment, but the bread is actually taken from their mouth by this so- 
called a/ma mater of theirs. It has been said by some political historian 
that French revolutions eat up their own children. The London Vet- 
erinary School does this, and more ; for it first charges them heavy fees 
for teaching, then starves and swallows them. 

The system can certainly boast of a long history. The school was 
commenced as a subscription establishment by an obscure agricultural 
society nearly ninety years ago; but then it only had ignorant and 
illiterate farriers to compete with, and two guineas in those days were 
worth very much more than they are now. Had the school never been 
begun on this system, there can be no doubt that later it must have 
been established by the country for the benefit of the country. In this 
case veterinary medicine would have all along stood in a very different 
position to what it has done and now does, and millions of pounds would 
probably have been saved. The subscription system has undoubtedly 
proved a most serious drawback to veterinary science in England, as 
its history proves. The school has done little, if anything, to promote 
that science ; it has never produced a scientific teacher, and never will on 
its present f-oting; its teachers have been little more than practitioners, 
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whose principal functions were to “doctor” subscribers’ horses or to 
attend to subscribers’ interests; the students who entered the school have 
all along suffered from their and the subscribers’ interests clashing, and 
clinical instruction there has been none worthy of the name, as the sub- 
scribers’ horses could not be made available, and no others were admitted 
within the gates; neither in the form of text-books or in other ways 
has the school benefited the profession, and its existence as a scientific 
institution is ignored by other countries. ; 

The teachers, to exist, have been compelled, it would appear, to practise 
their profession beyond the walls of the school, and thus neglect the stu- 
dents, who seem to be only a secondary consideration in the speculation, 
and are chiefly valued as contributors of fees. The Governors are an 
honourable body of gentlemen who have been easily led, and more 
easily misled and, thrown entirely upon the mercy of the Principal of 
the School, have known nothing of the requirements, grievances or 
position of the profession. 

A desire to get hold of money has been the bane of the school, as it 
has been its chief aim, and hence the degrading subscription system, and 
the determination to continue and extend it—no matter who suffers, or 
whether it deprives the veterinary surgeon or blacksmith of their means 
of livelihood. Surely the noblemen and gentlemen who lend their names 
and patronage to this school are not aware of the fact that it is not a 
scientific institution, nor yet a college, but merely and mainly a great 
co-operative “ horse-doctoring and horse-shoeing ” concern, devised to 
benefit wealthy subscribers, having nothing to do with the introduction 
of humane or improved methods of treating diseases or accidents, an 
doing its business on shamefully cheap principles! 

We may be told that the subscription system is necessary to the 
existence of the establishment, and that without it it must perish of 
inanition. If such a statement is correct—and we do not deny its cor- 
rectness—then it reveals a very discreditable state of affairs. No other 
veterinary school in these islands requires to resort to such an ignoble 
stratagem to live ; no medical school does or dares to undersell practis- 
.ing physicians or surgeons—in fact, the London Veterinary College is 
the only medical or veterinary school in Europe which, like a huge 
parasite, lives and grows at the expense of its students—past and 
present. 

Not only doves the subscription system most seriously injure the 
practice of the metropolitan practitioner, it also affects the provincial 
veterinary surgeon, as subscribers are all over the country, and avail 
themselves of the degradingly cheap services offered by the school. 

It is impossible for any one who cares for the reputation and advance- 
ment Of veterinary medicine in this country, and the deserved prosperity 
of its practitioners, not to sympathise with the movement which has 
been begun—even at this late period. 

The cheap subscription system has been the curse of our science, 
and its malignant influence can be traced through long years and in 
many directions. It is unprofessional in every sense of the term, is 
derogatory and damaging to veterinary medicine, most injurious to 
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metropolitan and suburban practitioners—its own a/umni—in ‘every way 
disadvantageous to the students, and a discredit to the Governors and 
the country. Had the profession not been for so many-years. blind to 
its own best interests, surely the action now commenced would have 
been begun long ago. And surely the gentlemen whose names are 
borrowed to maintain the system, would at once withdraw them;'or 
propose some more honourable and creditable mode of continuing<and 
conducting a school which should not only be a benefit but an 
ornament to our land, did they only know the real facts of the case. 

We move in the matter without personal feeling or rancour. Our 
object now and always has been to raise, advance and. protect the 
veterinary profession, and foster the growth of veterinary science in-our 
midst. In assuming the position we have done in this question, we 
are only acting up to the principles which have guided us hitherto and 
with so much success ; and we have every reason to hope: that: if the 
profession is only true to itself, the odious system of competition. which 
eats like a cancer into its heart will be abolished, anda more praise- 
worthy way of promoting veterinary science adopted. In this immensely 
wealthy country, with its invaluable studs, herds and flocks, surely.a 
better system can be afforded than that of pretending to promote 
veterinary medicine by starving its practitioners, through underselling 
and acting unfairly towards them. 

If veterinary surgeons had the courage, the unanimity, and the esprit* 
of the medical profession, this unfair competition would have ‘been 
extinguished long ago, and our science would have -been. in a. very: 
different condition indeed. 





STABLE MANAGEMENT OF TROOP HORSES IN INDIA. 
(Continued from p. 197.) 


Site —The site for Indian troop stables should be selected on the highest 
and driest position, out of which there is drainage, and into which'there ‘is: 
none : take advantage of natural formations, for though there is an elevation 
of only two feet above the general level, a solution to the drainage question 
has, to a very great extent, been gained, and the channel diminished by 
which many causes arise to interfere with equine health and general sanita- 
tion. Avoid the site of old stables or buildings. 

Lacking natural or geographical facilities of elevation, and presuming that 
other circumstances render it expedient to erect stables, the ground actually 
concerned should be raised at least two feet, not by excavating or removing 
the surrounding or adjacent earth to do so, but by carting it in from a con- 
venient distance and untainted locality. 

Soil—It should be selected for its firm and adherent properties, which 
enhance the power to resist permeation. Unfortunately there is not much 
room for choice in this matter, and that which would be most recommendable 
is difficult to obtain, the universal nature of the soil of India being a//uvial, 
and not fitted for all parts of stable ‘flooring. As a rule, dry soils, whether 
permeable or impermeable, are healjthy, but no soils are absolutely imper- 
meable to water. The less organic matter a soil contains the more healthy 
will it be. A gravelly or calcareous surfate would be a wise selec- 
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tion. A sandy surface without depth, and a clayey subsoil which retains 
moisture, would not be a judicious one. The cotton soil of India cannot be 
recommended. Whatever be the nature of the soil generally in the locality, 
we advise that that intended for the groundwork—flooring—of both inner 
and outer stables should be frepared, if not procurable ; and as some clays 
are as impermeable to moisture as the hardest rocks, an admixture of clay 
and sand, in the proportion of one of the former to ten of the latter, would 
be admirably adapted for floorings, for the addition of even one-twelfth part 
of clay to sand checks in an extraordinary degree the percolation of water. 
There would be no very great obstacle in the way of accomplishing this. 
Such a mechanical composition will make an excellent flooring material 
when properly laid, rammed, and allowed to settle before use. 

Handy to the site should be a plentiful supply of water, and of course the 
purer the better. It should always be at such a distance from the stables, 
other habitations, drains, cesspools, urinals and the like, as to preclude 
soakage and contamination therefrom. Of water-supply we shall speak more 
fully elsewhere. 

Troop stables ought to be within easy access of the men’s barracks, 
though not within three or four hundred yards, the intervening space being 
as clear as possible. The facilities for or difficulties of drainage, as also the 
position, quality and quantity of adjacent vegetation, woods, forests or 
clusters of trees, as well as external ventilation, are to be well considered, for 
to _ most other things ought to be subservient in building Indian troop 
stables. 

As far as drainage is concerned, provision must be made for the escape of 

surface-water, and for that which passes into the soil and subsoil, particu- 
larly where the rainfall isheavy. Those portions ofthe surface on which rain 
can fall from buildings should be paved or otherwise protected to prevent 
wear and soakage into the foundations, and water should always be carried 
off as rapidly as possible. Herbage is always healthy. In India it should 
be encouraged about all habitations, and kept in check by grazing—not by 
“cheeling ;” it prevents the ground becoming hot by obstructing the sun’s 
rays, and cools it by aiding evaporation. Nothing is more desirable than to 
cover, if it be possible (it often is not), the hot sandy plains with closely- 
cut or grazed grass. Avoid brushwood, and if necessary to build about it, 
remove it, disturbing the ground as little as can be. 
_ Disposition of Stable Ranges.—lf ventilation and sanitation are to be kept 
in view, the ranges of stables should run ex echelon. This arrangement, 
being adopted as the best for building barracks, must, on the very same 
grounds, be regarded as the least objectionable for stables. 

A spect.—There isa difficulty in arriving at a conclusion on this subject that 
shall not be open to some objection, but where aspect has not to become sub- 
servient to immoveable surroundings, in the shape of barracks, buildings of 
sorts, and the geographical formations ot the locality, an eastern and western 
aspect presents the fewest disadvantages—that is to say, no better plan can 
be devised than by building stables broadside on to the prevailing, and end 
on to the deleterious winds, if these blow from opposite quarters. It is here 
implied that the prevailing winds of a place are zm themselves healthy, and 
we believe this is invariably true. 

Yet there is not much fault to find with north-east by north, and south- 
west by south aspects, speaking of double ranges. Single ones should be 
open to the south, and have the north and end walls liberally ventilated. 
But in all aspects an echelonic construction must be insisted on, and a 
sufficiency of space allowed in, between, and around the stables. Our plans 
(which cannot well be here introduced) show the permanent stables running, 
en echelon, from south-west to north-east, with north-west and south-east 
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aspects. An interval of 100 yards separates contiguous angles of the 
ranges. The open or terraced lines are disposed entirely away from the 
covered buildings, that is, they are not constructed Jefween the ranges, but 
run 50 yards from their outer corners on each side, due east and west, having 
north and south aspects. They may be said to run along the ends of the 
permanent stabling. In this way, not only is there a distinct division between 
each troop (speaking of cavalry), but each horse would enjoy, when picketted 
out, nearly double the space he would under cover, for half a troop would be 
disposed in two rows on one side, and half in two rows on the other—a 
decided advantage on sanitary grounds, as well as for grooming and in- 
specting purposes. 

It is here troop horses should be picketted during the sunny part of the 
day in the cold season, and during the hot nights and more or less cool 
mornings and evenings of the hot season. The whole to be raised not 
less than 18 inches above the general level, and to slope rearwards at the 
rate of three per cent. Trees to be planted down the centre of these outer 
standings. Width over all 48 feet, picket 9 feet from and on each side of the 
trees, and thereby allow a depth of standing-room of about 15 feet. : 

Division and boundary walls are not requisite ; indeed their existence is 
a decided disadvantage to surface ventilation. Mangers can also be dis- 
pensed with, and feeding-sheets, to be afterwards described, would be 
excellent substitutes. Advantage should be taken of the ample space offered 
in these outer lines. Move the horses periodically one or two yards to the 
right or left of their present position, and back again, thus giving the soiled 
parts a relief and a chance of aerial and climatic disinfection. These may 
appear to be of minor import, but upon them hangs a tale of weal 
or woe. In the hot and rainy seasons have the horses outside every 
available hour, and the oftener their ground can be changed the better. 
Duplicate, and even triplicate outer lines are invaluable. If at all possible, 
keep the horses’ heads away from a strong sun, and the covered lines free of 
inmates as much as is consistent with shelter and protection. 

Manure Pits —There should be about five on each side the whole of a 
cavalry block, placed convenient for the inner and outer lines, walled on 
three sides, and 9 feet square each. Earth flooring does well enough. 
As their contents must be removed every morning (or oftener) soon after day- 
light, their position need cause little anxiety so long as they are placed as 
far from the horses as can be, and well clear of the water-supply. Thorough 
and daily clearing and cleansing must be insisted on. Latrines and urinals 
eens and natives would be better entirely outside the boundary of 
stables. 

Material—The materials with which it is proposed to build the troop 
stables now under consideration, are to be wrought and cast-iron, and wood ; 
but there can be no practical objection to the use of stone, well-burnt bricks, 
or wood for the pillar supports or columns, provided their numbers and 
dimensions are reduced to about half or one-third of those at present biock- 
ing up our troop stables, whilst sufficient strength is maintained and more 
regularity preserved. 

Strength and Durability —To secure these, the nature and quality of the 
material must be studied, as well as the form and dimensions. it shall assume. 
Wrought-iron alone should be employed if perfect immunity from danger 
and accident is desired, and for pillars, posts and fittings that are most ex- 
posed to the direct force of kicks, or are at all liable to meet with rough 
usage from any source, this material is recommended as possessing the 
qualities we seek in the highest degree. 

Cast-iron posts are usually so light in structure as to be unfit to bear 
the impact of the sharp blows from a horse’s shod hoof, and though they 
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look massive, they have no inherent strength, and are easily fractured. With 
respect to the columns and the very few fittings recommended for these 
oe cv we would dispense with projections, flutings, brackets, points, nuts 
and screw-heads, and all prominent and sharp edges within reach, and 
against which horses might rub, strike or hurt themselves. All accessible 
surfaces should be round and smooth. 

Calculations and measurements, which will hereafter be given, will be 
approximate, for though- we shall endeavour to be precise, an error may 
creep in. 

The wrought-iron columns which are carried up to the roof for structural 
purposes are the main supports, each having a diameter of 6 inches. The 
same diameter should be preserved throughout, or if decreased, the tapering 
should be slight, and even then there must be no sudden reduction. 
The base of each should be deep and long, expanding come-wise 
to the bottom. To fix it, concrete only is required, which, if well 
rammed, will keep it firm and rigid. This self-fixing base is an 
improvement on the ordinary one fixed in stone with lead and Lewis’ 
bolts, and also lessexpensive. Wrought-iron pillars (particularly if large) are 
much more costly to manufacture than cast ones of the same size, expensive 
machinery being employed, but their higher price should not hinder their 
adoption, as the value of wrought, compared with cast-iron, in work of this 
nature is infinitely greater than can be represented by mere figures. 

For harness and saddlery, which cannot be kept in stables without injury 
from dust, dirt, moisture, and corrosive gases, brackets will be dispensed with 
—they are not essential even to hold the saddlery as a temporary measure ; 
besides, the harness and saddle-room will be contiguous and therefore 
convenient. 

Size of Ranges, Stalls, Passages and Verandahs for a.Regiment of 
Cavairy.—Each range is double and made to hold forty horses on each side, 
a spare stall or two being a useful addition. For R. H. A. and R. A., each 
range could be constructed to hold sixty and fifty-six horses respectively, 
three ranges for the former, and two for the latter. 

Each stall to be 15 by 8 feet, exclusive of pillars, to which add 6 inches 
more. A centre passage dividing the two rows of horses is 74 feet wide, 
clear and exclusive, whilst a verandah 7} feet wide on each side projects 
beyond the base of the stall. 

Wrought-iron pillars should be made from plate-iron of the best quality, 
and have a large base cast inside them, as well as the cone-shaped base 
outside. So firmly do the wrought and cast-iron portions unite that it is im- 
possible to sunder them even when subjected to the severest test. We see 
no reason to weaken these columns by screwing in rings or other supposed 
conveniences and objectionable projections. 

Roofs.—To be double, the outer of corrugated sheet-iron, galvanized, the 
inner of varnished wood, pine planking, or any wood deemed fittest. They 
will run parallel to each other at an angle of-45 degrees, being separated by a 
space having a perpendicular of about 20 inches. The inner roof extends 
from the rear column-heads, and ceases at a point drawn upwards from, 
and perpendicular to, the front columns, whilst the outer one, terminating 
(relatively) at the same place—that is, a point higher up the perpendicular,— 
continues its slopes 74 feet beyond the rear columns to forma verandah. An 
opening, 74 feet wide, will be left in each ridge, corresponding in width, and 
being immediately over the central passage. 

This opening, which affords ample ventilation from the stable and zrial 
currency through the inter-roof space, is to be covered by a smaller (ridged) 
roof of corrugated galvanized sheet-iron, which will overlap the outer one 
sufficiently deep to exclude drifting rain, whilst it is raised 18 inches above it. 
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Varnish on the inner surface of the lower roof is recommended for its pre- 
servative effect on wood, as well as for preventing or checking absorption of 
deleterious gases, germs, virus, etc. ; it is also easily washed or cleaned, and 
is in many ways sanitarily useful. 

The horizontal spanners, length and breadth-wise, connecting the column- 
heads, the rafters, and other roof-supports, are of wood, but a well-balanced 
combination of wood and iron could be employed. We propose to add to 
the protective character of the outer roof by attaching to its lower edge a 

erpendicular and ornamental iron curtain, terminating about 8 feet 
rom the ground. There would be ample space for safe ingress and egress, 
and the curtain would exclude drifting rain to a considerable extent. The 
roof extension forming the verandah and curtain are supported by round 
iron brackets from the rear pillars. The north-east gable peak might be sur- 
mounted by a wrought-iron vane, with copper dart and letters. 

Unless it were considered that the wind pressure would be too powerful 
and dangerous, the inter-roof space is not to be closed in at the ends of the 
buildings. 

Saddle, Harness, Grain and Store-Rooms.—Each range is to have its own 
two saddle or harness-rooms at one end, and its grain and store-room at the 
other. The former to beat the ends nearest the barracks so as to be handy 
for the men getting their saddles, etc., on going to, and leaving them or 
going from, stables. The grain and store-room to occupy the opposite ends 
on each side the passage, like the saddle-rooms. 

Gutters and launders are not recommended, as they would be useless to 
carry off monsoon rains, and would only get choked up with dirt and leaves, 
or by bones dropped on the roof by the birds. 

It is argued that galvanized iron roofs become very hot. True, but they 
become cool as soon as the source of heat is removed, and do not retain and 
accumulate it for weeks or months like thick layers of mud and tiles, and 
masonry of sorts. 

It may also be said to become very cold, but the inner roof, with the inter- 
roof space, fairly obviates or modifies the influence of heat and cold on the 
horses below. 

Thatch, if thick enough, or if covered with tiles, is, perhaps, the coolest roof ; 
but neither thatch nor tiles nor their combination can compete with iron for 
cleanliness, lightness, strength, durability, economy, and protection from fire 
and climatic causes. Flat or terraced mud roofs are too low, and with or 
without kunkur admixture conduct heat too freely, and part with it too slowly. 
Though thatch under tiles is a very cool roof,a reversion of the order of 
these materials makes a cooler one, but increases the danger of fire, and 
harbours birds and vermin. Arched or bomb-proof roofs are better than 
flat roofs if they can be properly ventilated. 

Drainage, Floors and Flooring.—The system of subterraneous drainage is 
inexpedient for every reason ; it engenders nothing but foulness and. diseases 
of a very virulent type: it must never, on any plea, be allowed. Our troop 
stables in India must of necessity be surface-drained, so to speak, but as this 
is here somewhat anomalously applied, we had better explain that fluid 
evacuation must either be caught as z¢ fal/s from the horses—practical to a 
very great extent—or be at once scraped together with the earth fouled, and 
removed to the manure pit without delay. 

During the night this cannot be done, but no time should be lost in the 
early morning, after removing the bedding, in digging or scratching up every 
particle of soiled earth, and well ramming in fresh, a supply of which should 
always be kept handy and under cover. An ordinary urine cart should be 
sent round the stables twice daily to take away the urine caught. Percola- 
tion must be studiously prevented, and the dry-earth system scrupulously 
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carried out in the stable floors. Patent wrought-iron surface-gutters are out 
of the question, firstly because there can be no satisfactory outside drainage 
in communication with them ; and secondly, because we cannot employ any 
of the useful paving materials as in England, except at an impracticable 
expense, unless they could be locally manufactured. We are therefore com- 

lied to discard the use of patent non-absorbent bricks with their cham- 
fered edges, grooves and checks, Welsh and Staffordshire paviors, Dutch 
clinkers, and granite pitching, and look to the resources of the country for 
flooring materials, which are absorbent, permeable and percolative. ese, 
of course, are serious disadvantages against which veterinary sanitary science 
has to contend. Kunkur, which generally occurs in rough, irregular nodula- 
ted pieces, and is an impure calcium carbonate, is occasionally used as a 
flooring for stables. For this purpose it should, first of all, be reduced to 
the size of coarse gravel, and might be improved by adding a proportion of 
cement to assist in concretion and to increase impermeability. It should 
be exceedingly well rammed whilst drenched with water, and be allowed a 
fair time to dry. The layer ought to be not less than 9 inches thick, and 
its surface, when finished, ought to be as smooth and uniform as a stone 
pavement. It is however, quite fallacious to employ kunkur alone for stable 
flooring, for though it can be smoothly faced, its interstices cannot be 
entirely occluded by ramming : it soon affords ready percolation to urine, 
and besides, by constantly receiving the fall of that fluid from a height of 
from three to five feet—usually voided with force, and falling generally in 
the same place—the kunkur is washed into depressions and unevennesses, 
which, by-and-by, when percolation has been succeeded by saturation, form 
into reservoirs of fluid filth, giving off poisonous effluvia. The continual 
movements of a horse in his stall, attrition by stamping or turning, the 
frequent sweeping by the syce, add in no little way to the removal of the 
finer surface, leaving rough and sharp projections which are injurious to 
horses when lying down. It may be said that bedding would prevent all 
this, but if that were constantly used, the horses would be standing on wet 
and foul grass orstraw. There would be considerable waste, the floors would 
never be dry or free from smell, the frogs and feet would never be sound or 
clean, the perméation would be more diffused—and it is well to remember 
that bedding is not always procurable. 

Again, a kunkured floor, to be serviceable, must be kept in repair, and be 
repaired with kunkur. The syce cannot do this, though it may be expected 
of him—it requires special workmen. The syce can fill up cavities with 
ordinary earth, and ram it down, but then the character of the floor is at 
once destroyed. 

As the surface of most stations consists of alluvial soil, and as its character 
is considered to be more or less malarious, from, we suppose, its holding so 
much organic matter, it has been argued that kunkur might be advantageously 
employed as a substratum to flooring of the ordinary local soil—that it may 
possibly prevent the evolution of malarious vapours from the surface it covers. 
This, however, is a very feeble argument, because the extent of surface 
covered would be very trifling. Nevertheless, there is some, though not a 
sufficiency of evidence to prove that floors substratified or surfaced with 
kunkur have some influence in preventing the evolution of equine Anthrax 
(Loodiana Disease) in India, and the principal veterinary surgeon, Mr. F. 
F. Collins, is inclined to this belief, and we quote him from the VETERINARY 
JOURNAL for January, 1878 :—*I have found by the annual reports re- 
ceived from veterinary surgeons, that the nature of the soil at all stations 
where malignant fever shows itself is identical, viz., alluvial, with a clayey 
subsoil. On soils with kunkur (Calcium carbonate), and soils abounding in 
salts of soda and potash, also good arable loam, the disease never exists. 
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Alluvial soil is common throughout India, and I am endeavouring to get all 
stable flooring made impervious to moisture. The stables at Morar, where 
the disease used to be very prevalent, I have floored with rammed kunkur, 
and no case has occurred there since now two years.” 

Now, providing the annual reports are correct geologically, it must be 
admitted that Mr. Collins has obtained a good basis for prophylactic action ; 
at the same time we do not conceive that these alluvial soils, Aer se—that is, 
without the co-operation of mal-stable management—can be held culpable so 
farasthis. Indeed, we may venture to say that if those parts of stable floars 
formed of the ordinary soil of the locality, which haye recently been fouled 
and saturated with the solid and fluid excreta of horses, are removed soon after 
contamination, and replaced by virgin earth, and that if over-crowding is 
avoided, the theory of the pathogenetic influence of soils can only be regarded 
in the light of a predisposing agency, and even this has not been very satis- 
factorily supported. What occurs when a battery of horses is removed 
several miles away from the position in which Loodiana Disease attacked 
it fatally? A sudden arrestation of the scourge! which will invariably re- 
appear should the same horses return to the original site before sanitation 
has thoroughly changed the circumstances under which they were living at 
the time of the outbreak. 

But we are digressing. 

If the surface-drainage of stable floors has no communication with drainage 
outside, it will be obvious that an impermeable material—which means an 
immoveable and an uncontrollable one—would be the reverse of good, per- 
mitting fluids to spread over more surface than could be properly kept clean 
and odourless, or to lodge in parts that would never get cleaned at all. 
Concrete would be more impermeable than kunkur, but more expensive, less 
enduring, and more difficult to repair, yet it is not unfavourably reported on 
in England. And as neither one nor the other can bear the constant weight 
and attrition of horses’ feet for any length of time, it is certain that we cannot 
find a better material for stable flooring than a soil which is permeable to a 
limited extent : one which will not allow very rapid percolation, giving time 
and opportunity, ere fluid soaks below the bo sont for its entire removal. 
Nothing can be more suitable than a clay and sand mixture (the proportions 
of which have been given), which sets hard and firm after ramming whilst 
moist, and giving a smooth clean surface under proper manipulation. There 
is, too, an alluvial deposit called “ chikna muttee,” which, when suspended in 
water and applied to earthen surfaces as a wash, adds much to an appearance 
of cleanliness, and the natives think not a little to disinfection, for they use 
it freely to their dwellings, often mixing it with ox-dung, which imparts a 
faintly green tint to the compound. I believe the term “chikna muttee” 
means “ greasy mud ;” it has that feel, and is a sedimentary earth found at 
the bottom of stagnant water, or-where water has been stagnant. As to its 
disinfecting power I am sceptical, and more so when mixed with ox-dung. 
’ However, as a wash to floors and walls it is useful in the hot, glaring sun- 
shine of summer, the dull drab colour being more comfortable and less 
injurious to the horses’ eyes than the constant glare of light reflected from 
white (lime) wash. ' 

Earth flooring should always be well rammed whilst damp, and have ample 
time, if practicable, to settle ; herein consists its serviceability. Though 
flooring should, for the comfort of horses, be as level as possible, and all slopes 
as slight as will serve the purpose in view, it is patent that a gentle fall rear- 
wards of about three per cent is advisable. There should be no other slopes. 

Of course it is the central portions of each stall that chiefly become foul; 
but all moist and discoloured spots should receive the attention before remarked, 
and this imposes a duty of constant supervision, but nothing whatever should 
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prevent its strict enforcement. Solid feeces should never be permitted to lie 
during the day, as there are always syces about to remove it, for not only the 
floors, but the feet and general health will suffer by its retention. 

On sanitary grounds the earth floors are removed, to the depth of 12 inches, 
every six months (or should be), and replaced by fresh soil, and I would add 
that this is one of the wisest acts of sanitation that has lately been introduced 
into troop stable management. 

I agree with Mr. Collins that floors impervious to moisture would be the 
best, and let us by all means have them if the drainage can be thoroughly 
accounted for, and Government induced to bear the expense. 

Stone flags (bricks are too porous) set on and in cement, having a gentle 
slope towards the centre and rear, and connected by gutters with a small 
cemented cistern, one to two stalls, is the nearest approach I can think of to 
the employment of this country’s resources. ‘ Roads metalled with concrete, 
made of broken stone and hydraulic lime, have been successfully used in 
Scotland ; a thickness of 6 inches has been found sufficient to stand a heavy 
traffic, and the plan seems well worthy of adoption in various parts of India, 
where good lime is abundant, and where vitrified brick might be substituted 
for stone if the latter is not available.” (Roorkee, “Treatise on Civil 
Engineering in India,” compiled by Col. Medley, R.E.) This might supersede 
the use of kunkur for flooring if the drainage question could be settled. 
There are patent bricks made by the St. Pancras Iron Work Co., non- 
absorbent, hard, and yet not slippery ; when laid they form a series of small 
grooves sufficient for drainage, but not large enough to retain the dirt, etc., 
of the stable, and they are so formed that when worn on the upper surface 
they can be taken up and relaid without at all marring the effect of the paving. 
In all this class of impervious flooring, the drainage difficulty might partially 
be overcome by the adoption of dry-earth conservancy. 

To enhance the cleanliness and healthiness of troop stables, we insist on 
the use of urine vessels, and recommend those of galvanized iron, one to two 
horses, and to hold about one gallon, instead of the present fish-globe-shaped 
earthen chatties, which are easily broken, and cannot be kept clean owing to. 
their shape and absorbent properties. For uniformity, easy package and con- 
veyance, they should be tumbler-shaped, so as tonest. They should be daily 
cleaned with sand and water. Vessels of glazedearthenware, each tohold about 
four gallons, one to fourhorses, shouldstand clearof the lines, and into them the- 
caught fluid should be emptied, and they in their turn into the urine cart. 
Iron scrapers or koorpas, baskets and brooms are the only other stable 
requisites for keeping the floors clean and free from filth. 


(To be continued.) 





THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE VETERINARY SURGEON.* 
BY GEORGE FLEMING, F.R.C.V.S.. ARMY VETERINARY INSPECTOR. 


WHEN a young man has undergone the prescribed amount of study at a 
veterinary school, and successfully passes the several. examinations insti- 
tuted by the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons to test the progress he 
has made, and his fitness to practice the art and science of animal medicine 
and surgery, he becomes a graduate of that important corporation and a 
member of the veterinary profession. He will probably not have been lon 
embarked in his professional career until he discovers what, in all likelih 

he has heard nothing of as a student, that if his diploma of graduation has 


* Read before the Lancashire Veterinary Medical Association on October 15th. 
VOL. IX. 2A 
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conferred upon him some € posses and important advantages, the practice of 
his calling has also entailed upon him a number of responsibilities of a more 
or less serious and onerous character—responsibilities which he has assumed 
with his title, and from which he cannot be relieved but with the relinquish- 
ment of that title. I do not now allude to the more general responsibilities 
which devolve upon him as upon every good citizen, and which increase with 
the higher position a man holds in the social scale, but only those responsi- 
bilities which attach to him in the practice of his profession, and from which he 
cannot be exempted. These responsibilities are those he incurs in his rela- 
tions with the public, with his professional brethren, and with his patients— 
the dumb animals to whose ailments he ministers, and whose welfare, in 
sickness and in health, is largely committed to his care. 

The vocation of the veterinary surgeon is not without its attractions and 
advantages, neither is it without its difficulties and disadvantages ; and it is 
only through possessing physical and mental attributes of no mean order that 
the practitioner can pursue it with real success—with satisfaction to himself 
and benefit to his employers. In several particulars the practitioner of 
veterinary medicine has to encounter difficulties and obstacles which the 

hysician or surgeon of mankind does not meet with. The absence of speech 
in the veterinary surgeon’s patients ; their want of appreciation of the motives 
which cause them to suffer pain, restraint or inconvenience ; their oftentimes 
intractable or savage disposition, and their strength and means of offence ; 
the impossibility of inducing or compelling them to assume particular 
positions favourable to examination for, or recovery from disease ; the fact 
that owners of animals often expect far more from the veterinary surgeon in 
the search for or treatment of disease than they do from the medical man 
who attends their own species ; that pathological processes are often occult 
and insidious, and rapid or obscure in their progress ; and the responsibili- 
ties which, from these and other causes, attach to the acts and words of the 
veterinary surgeon : all these circumstances operate in rendering veterinary 
medicine a serious and a responsible calling, and one demanding an amount 
of general and scientific knowledge, address, tact and moral power which is 
not always devoted to it, and with which it is certainly seldom credited. 
Clear perceptive and reasoning powers, a quick eye, a finely educated and 
ready sense of touch, with strength, tact, agility, courage and other attributes 
must be combined with a thorough knowledge of the structure and situation 
of organs in health and disease, the nature and habits of animals—and in 
some their mode of Lo peer a deep acquaintance with anatomy, physi- 
ology, pathology and the treatment of injuries and maladies, as well as the 
causation of pathological processes and the principles of sanitary science. 

In conscientiously pursuing his vocation, the veterinary surgeon, from the 
nature of the services he is called upon to perform, in the words of an 
esteemed colleague, “must assume an independent, upright position ; his 
opinion must be unfettered and uncompromised, and neither influenced by 
friendship, flattery or money, nor swayed by fear of offence, or threats of 
withdrawal of patronage.” Only by upright and honest conduct, untiring 
permerennnce, and the exercise of his knowledge and attributes to the best of 

is ability,can the veterinary surgeon hope to succeed in gaining that 


position which will entitle him to the respect and confidence of the Son 


arid enable him to meet his responsibilities towards his clients with con- 
fidence, and the assurance that these responsibilities will be lessened instead 
of increased. : 

As we have just said, the responsibilities a veterinary surgeon incurs in the 
exercise of his profession are very numerous. Like all other persons who 
employ servants, if he have assistants or farriers, he is responsible for their 
acts while they are performing the duties which he has assigned them, and 
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for any damage which may arise through their ignorance or neglect. During 
the performance of necessary operations upon animals, accidents may occur 
which were altogether unexpected, unprovided for, and beyond control. . In 
administering an anzesthetic the animal may suddenly perish. To perform 
many operations on animals it is necessary to employ restraint, and to place 
them in particular positions, in which they are exposed to various accidents, 
some of a serious and even fatal character, as fractures of limbs, vertebra, 
ribs, pelvis, etc., or rupture of organs. ‘Phlebotomy may lead to Phlebitis, 
Thrombosis and Embolism, or air may gain admission to the circulation— 
grave consequences, even death ensuing. The most trifling operations may, 
in fact, be followed by the most disastrous results, as when Tetanus arises 
from castration, amputating the tail, or even from removing a wart from the 
skin. The application of a blister, or even ‘a mustard cataplasm, may in 
some cases, and from some peculiar irritability of the skin, produce unex- 
pected and permanent blemish and disfigurement. During an operation— 
perhaps of the most trivial character—an important blood-vessel may be 
wounded, a hzmorrhage ensue, and the animal at the time or subse- 
quently suffer seriously, or even perish in consequence. 

In the treatment of diseases, responsibilities of a similar character are 
incurred, and unexpected and unfavourable results may ensue ; and as in the 
other cases, so in these : the owners of the animals may attribute the damage 
to, or loss of their property to the neglect or deficiency in skill of the veter- 
inary attendant. Even in the administration of medicines serious results 
may follow: as when an animal is suffocated by the medicament entering the 
air-passages, or if solid becoming fixed in the cesophagus ; or it may even act 
asa poison. In these instances the owner may be of opinion that sufficient 
care has not been exercised or skill displayed, and he may therefore sue the 
veterinary surgeon for damages. 

In dealing with infectious or contagious maladies of animals, the responsi- 
bility of the veterinary surgeon is great and pressing, and should receive his 
utmost care and consideration at all times ; though I fear that in this country 
the serious nature of this responsibility has not yet been fully appreciated or 
understood. There can be no doubt, I think, that he’ would incur blame did 
he, through neglect, ignorance or insufficient skill, permit the extension of a 
communicable disorder to man or beast; and he might even be sued for the 
damage which resulted, provided his services were specially engaged in the 
matter. The same might be said with regard to diseased flesh as food, were 
veterinary surgeons inspectors of meat. 

In the examination of horses as to soundness, the veterinary surgeon as- 
sumes serious responsibilities which do not always cease at the time of exami- 
nation, but may continue for some time, if recent instances are to be taken 
as evidence. 

The custom of having horses examined by an expert, previous to, during, 
or after the sale, is becoming much more general among both buyers and 
sellers, as it removes responsibility and risk from both, and places these on 
the shoulders of the expert ; and this fact, together with the greatly enhanced 
value of horses, lends an additional interest to the subject among veterinarians ; 
while the knowledge that they may be legally sued and cast in damages— 
even to the amount paid for the animal, if they give an erroneous opinion, 
renders it all the more necessary that the question should be carefully studied, 
and the service as carefully performed. 

Into the question of what constitutes “ unsoundness” in horses, I cannot 
here enter—very important though it is to us; as there are conditions or 
alterations of parts or organs which, it would appear, the profession is not 
fully agreed as to whether they do or do not constitute unsoundness. But 
the veterinary surgeon, in assuming the responsibilities of an expert, and 
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giving his professional opinion as to the soundness or unsoundness of a horse, 
must always remember that upon his evidence the sale or purchase may 
entirely depend, and that the vendor or vendee—whichever employs him— 
in committing their interests to his judgment, and remunerating him for his 
services, have an undoubted claim upon him for redress, should his testi- 
mony, either through ignorance or negligence, prove to be erroneous. This 
is simple justice ; as without this redress the purchaser of the expert’s ser- 
vices would have no guarantee of reliability, or that the services were faith- 
fully performed ; while the knowledge of this responsibility for the correctness 
of his opinion, must serve to compel the veterinary surgeon to guard himself 
from the serious consequences of a careless or imperfect performance of his 
duty towards his employer. : 

In the examination of horses as to soundness, the legal definition of un- 
soundness appears sometimes to be unknown to, or to have escaped the 
memory of the expert, and I may, therefore, be pardoned if I allude to it 
here. Perhaps the best interpretation of the term is that given by Lord 
Ellenborough ; it is as follows :—“If at the time of sale the horse has any 
disease which either actually does diminish the natural usefulness of the 
animal, so as to make him less capable of work of any description, or which 
in its ordinary progress wz// diminish the natural usefulness of the animal, 
this is unsoundness ; or if the horse has, either from disease or accident, 
undergone any a/feration of structure that either actually does at the time or 
in its ordinary effects wz// diminish the natural usefulness of the horse, such 
a horse is unsound.” 

It will be at once seen that great care and skill are necessary in searching 
for the existence of those morbid conditions which constitute unsoundness ; 
as if one or more of them are present to such a degree that they could be 
recognised or detected by any ordinary expert, and the animal is nevertheless 
pronounced sound, the veterinary surgeon who gives this opinion must bear 
the consequences. 

And not only is this the case with regard to the examination for soundness, 
but it is also the same in reference to other matters in which the veterinary 
surgeon’s opinion may be sought, and for which he has received, or expects 
to receive payment—as, for instance, the age of an animal, which may or 
may not be included in the soundness certificate. The animal is purchased 
on the evidence of the expert, who represents himself as competent to give 
an es and should this evidence be afterwards proved to be untrust- 
worthy through want of skill or attention on the part of the veterinary surgeon, 
and the purchaser sustains loss thereby, then the surgeon is liable for the 
amount of that loss, 

It is the same with operations and the treatment of disease; for it is a well- 
recognised principle of law, that a person holding himself out to the world as 
a person of sufficient skill to do certain things, is liable for all damages result- 
ing from his want of such skill as he has led those employing him to think he 
possesses. Thus, a man who holds himself out to the world as a surgeon, 
would be liable for all damages to a person who employs him, through neg- 
lect. For instance, to set a broken arm he would be responsible if, from 
neglect or lack of reasonable skill as a surgeon, he should so treat the broken 
limb that it would thereafter be crooked, or partly or wholly disabled, on 
account of such neglect or want of knowledge or sufficient skill. 

The highest legal authorities have from time to time commented upon and 
enforced this principle, and it is alluded to in many law books. Thus, one 
writer states : 

“ The case of locatio operis faciendi is where work and labour, or care and 
pains, are to be bestowed on the thing delivered (or services rendered) for a 
pecuniary recompense ; and the workman for hire must answer for ordi- 
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wary neglect of the goods (i.e., entrusted to the workman) and apply a degree 
of skill equal to his undertaking. Every man is presumed to possess the 
ordinary skill requisite to the due exercise of the art or trade which he 
assumes. I he performs the work unskilfully he becomes responsible.” * 
And another writes : “ Where skill, as well as care, is required in perform- 
ing the undertaking, then, if the party purports to have skill in the business, 
and he undertakes for hire, he is bound, not only to ordinary care and dili- 
gence in securing and preserving the thing, but-.also to the exercise of due 
and ordinary skill in the employment of his art or business about it ; or, in 
other words, he undertakes to perform it in a workmanlike manner. In cases 
of this sort, he must be understood to have engaged to use a degree of 
diligence and attention and skill adequate to the due performance of his 
undertaking. And if he has not the proper skill, or if, having it, he omits to 
use it, or if he omits, in other respects, the proper degree of diligence and 
attention required for the work, he will be responsible for the damages sus- 
tained thereby by his employer. It is the party’s own fault if he under- 
takes without having sufficient skill, or if he employs less than the occasion 
requires. And it has been well observed that, where a person is employed 
in a work of skill, the employer buys both his labour and his judgment. 
He ought not to undertake the work if he cannot succeed ; and he should 
know whether he can or not. Thus, if a farrier undertakes the cure of a 
lame or diseased horse, he is bound to apply a reasonable degree of skill 
to the cure ; and if, through his ignorance or bad management the horse 
dies, he will be liable for the loss. So, if a ship carpenter undertakes to 
build a ship, he engages for the exercise of reasonable skill, as well as 
proper care, in building it ; and he will be liable for any loss or injury 
sustained by his employer by his negligence or want of skill. . .... Of 
course this doctrine is subject to the exception that the undertaker is per- 
mitted to act on his own judgment ; for, if his employer chooses to super- 
sede the judgment of the undertaker, and requires his own to be followed, 
he must not only bear the loss, but pay the full compensation 
The degree of skill and diligence which are required rises also in pro- 
portion to the value, the delicacy, and the difficulty of the operation. . . 
. . . But in all these cases where skill is required, it is to be understood 
that it means ordinary skill in the particular bus:ness or employment 
which the person undertakes, or in which he is engaged. For he is not 
presumed to engage in extraordinary skill which may belong to a few men 
only in his business or employment, or for extraordinary personal endow- 
ments or acquirements. Reasonable skill constitutes the measure of the 
engagement of the workman in regard to the thing undertaken 
But even where the particular business or employment requires skill, if 
the workman is known not to possess it, or he does not exercise the par- 
ticular art or employment to which it belongs, and he makes no pretence 
of skill in it, then if the owner, with full notice, trusts him with the under- 
taking, the workman is bound only for a reasonable exercise of the skill 
which he possesses, or of the judgment which he can employ; and if any 
Joss ensues from his want of due skill, he is not chargeable. Thus, to put 
the case borrowed from Mahommedan law, if a person will knowingly employ 
a common mat-maker to weave or embroider a fine carpet, he must im- 
pute the bad workmanship to his own folly. So, if a man who has a 
disorder in his eyes should employ a farrier to cure the disease, and he 
should lose his sight through using the remedies prescribed in such cases 
for horses, he would certainly have no legal ground of complaint.” t 


* Kent's Commentaries, iii. 588. 
+ Story. OmBailments. Sections 431-435- 
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Such are the reasonable and legal views regarding responsibility, so far as 
the practice of an art is concerned, and these views are equally applicable to 
the practice of our profession. 

If in any, or all cases, the veterinary surgeon can conclusively show that 
he has exercised reasonable and due care and skill, that he has conformed 
to well-established rules and principles in the performance of his professional 
duties, that he has acted comformably to experience and the teachings of 
science, that he has neither been negligent nor ignorant, in fact, in the 
observance of the functions which his position as a member of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons has imposed upon him ; then he ‘should be 
held blameless for anything that may occur, and which could not be foreseen 
or successfully guarded against. But if, on the contrary, he accomplishes 
the services required of him—and for the performance of which he has 
engaged himself—in a careless or negligent manner, or acted unreasonably, 
unskilfully, and in disregard of the generally recognised rules and principles 
founded upon experience and science, then he must be held responsible for 
evil results or losses thereby incurred. 

But who is to prove this negligence or ignorance of the veterinary 
ractitioner? Not the general public certainly, nor yet the practitioners of 
uman medicine or surgery, as they cannot be considered sufficiently 

acquainted with such a speciality as the veterinarian’s profession to give a 
correct opinion on matters which they are not acknowledged to have studied. 
It is evident, therefore, that on professional questions, and especially in 
deciding as to the amount of professional responsibility in any given case, 
the opinion of members of the veterinary profession must be sought. And 
this brings me to the consideration of the second portion of my paper—the 
responsibility of veterinary surgeons to each other, especially in the matter 
of ag age ep 

n the daily conduct of business, and in the stir and strife of competition, 
there are golden rules to be observed, which are, it is to be feared, only too 
often forgotten or violated, 

The responsibilities of veterinary surgeons towards each other are certainl 
as serious and as worthy of recognition as those they incur in dealing wit 
the public, though they may not entail any pecuniary penalty for non-obser- 
vance, as with the latter. When acting for or against any professional 
brother it is our moral, our sacred duty, to do him professional justice ; to do 
unto him as we would that he should do unto us. If we must compete with 
him let us do so openly and honourably, not seeking to raise ourselves by 
lowering him, or enriching ourselves at his expense. If we differ from him 
in opinion, before we deride or condemn him, let us assure ourselves that we 
are on the right side, and then let our derision or condemnation be the 
opposite of virulent or cruel. The veterinary surgeon should bea gentleman 
in manner and feeling, not only towards his clients and the general public, 
but even more so towards his colleagues. If medical etiquette were strictly 
carried out among veterinary surgeons it would prove one of the greatest 
bonds to bind them together and make them work happily for their own and 
the public welfare ; for it is frequently from a misunderstanding of etiquette 
that we so often find one man falling out with another. True, there are no 
distinct rules laid down for the observance of practitioners in this respect ; 
but there is the unwritten code of honourable conduct, which is deeply 
imprinted in the mind and heart of every good man, and which is never for. 
gotten by those who seek to live on terms of friendship, and to do their duty 
to their fellow-men, and particularly those who are bound to them by pro- 
fessional ties. “ Live and let live” is amotto which should always be borne 
in mind. If veterinary surgeons will only remember their responsibilities to 
each other, and act as becomes gentlemen, taking care that they do that 
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which is right, honest and straightforward in the business of life, conducting 
themselves with propriety, and, while seeking to advance their own interests 
without knowingly injuring those of others, advancing also the science to 
which they are indebted for so much, success and the respect of their 
co-citizens must surely be theirs. 

I have said that to establish a charge of professional ignorance or neglect 
against a practitioner veterinary evidence is necessary ; and it is here that 
we have so often to note an absence of that sense of responsibility towards 
his colleague which should form a prominent feature in the conduct of the 
veterinary surgeon. Medical evidence in jurisprudence is only too frequently 
shown to be the weak point in medicine, and indeed furnishes more. proof of 
the unreliability of scientific evidence and scientific knowledge that can be 
found in all the other sciences. ‘“ When doctors differ, who shail agree?” has 
passed into a legal proverb, as the differences among doctors form a standing 
oke in the law courts ; but in veterinary medicine it perhaps finds its best 
illustration, as our jurisprudence records abundantly testify. Physicians and 
surgeons do differ among themselves oftentimes, on obscure medical points in 
legal questions, and generally where their own general professional interests 
are not involved ; but it must be confessed, that whether the points in dispute 
be or be not obscure, veterinary surgeons far outstrip the sister profession in. 
diversity of opinion and contradictory evidence, without any regard for pro- 
fessional esfri¢ or reputation,.and only too often with reference to matters 
about which there should exist no dissidence whatever. 

Why this unfortunate state of affairs should exist is, to me, incomprehen- 
sible, and I am puzzled to know to what justly to ascribe it. It would appear 
that there is scarcely a professional matter—whether it be related to the 
soundness or age of animals, the presence or the treatment of disease, the 
modes of performing or the results of operations, or other points—upon 
which agreement can exist, and there seems to be no difficulty in obtaining 
as much negative as affirmative evidence among veterinary surgeons, on 
almost every professional subject which may be brought into our law courts. 
What wonder, then, if judges and juries are puzzled and amazed at the dis- 
agreement existing among us with regard to matters which, if there is any- 
thing at all definite or substantial in veterinary medicine, should admit of no 
dispute? And need we be astonished that sometimes—indeed, only too fre- 
ery ie unjust verdict is given by a jury which has been baffled and con- 

sed by the discrepant professional evidence, and decides the matter which 
they do not understand, only upon some trivial circumstance that should 
have no bearing whatever upon the case. 

To remedy such a disreputable state of affairs, it is essential that the cause 
or causes be ascertained ; and though I lay myself open to correction, yet I 
venture to ascribe it, in the first place, to defective scientific or practical 
knowledge on one side or the other ; in the second place, to the absence 
of a code of ethics for veterinary surgeons in this country, in which its mem- 
bers should find rules for regulating their conduct towards each other while 
pursuing their professional avocations ; and thirdly, to feelings of jealousy or 
a desire for notoriety. 

Only too often have we observed a divergence of opinion among veterinary 
surgeons when in the witness-box, on matters which should admit of no dis- 
cussion were all the witnesses possessed of ordinary scientific and practical 
knowledge, animated with a sense of responsibility for the reputation of 
their profession, and moved with the desire to act honourably and _ consis- 
tently towards their colleagues. And how can we account for the fact that 
in the law trials which are continually cropping up all over the country, we 
find veterinary surgeons, and even veterinary professors, arrayed against each 
other, and pitting their opinions in opposition—swearing hard and strong 
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that black is white and white is black, to the great discredit at least of their 
calling, except on the plea of imperfect knowledge on one side or the other, 
mutual jealousy and ill-will, or the thirst for notoriety? If to-morrow a 
member of the profession was to be sued for giving an erroneous opinion 
with regard to the soundness or age of a horse, for #za/fraxis in the conduct 
of an operation or treatment of disease, or some other matter in which he 
might be deemed responsible for damage or loss, it can scarcely be doubted 
that one or more veterinary surgeons or professors would be found to prove 
him guilty, while probably an equal number would come forward to certify 
to his innocence. The presence of a professor on one side or the other, will 
im all likelihood, decide the question, and the unfortunate defendant may be 
cast in damages, even though he may have been one of the professor’s stu- 
dents, and the subject in dispute one which should have been, but never 
was, referred to during the school curriculum. Whether on the right or the 
wrong side, the history of veterinary jurisprudence shows that the profes- 
sorial title will generally outweigh all other considerations with judge and 
jury, who cannot fairly estimate its value. . 

When such a state of affairs exists, we need not be surprised that the re- 
sponsibility of the practitioner is immensely increased, and his position often- 
times most hazardous. Who can be assured of his safety, practice his 
profession as earnestly, skilfully and honestly as he may, when he knows that 
almost everything he does in word or in deed with reference to his business 
may be pronounced wrong by some of his colleagues, and that he may be 
unjustly cast in damages and ruined in reputation through their evidence. 

Cases in which veterinary surgeons are sued for wrong opinions or ma/- 
praxis are becoming alarmingly frequent, and their increasing frequency can 
only be chiefly ascribed to the apparent fact, that the pursuer can always find 
members of the profession to appear in support of his claim. Such a state 
of things certainly does not rule in human medicine. Surgeons and physicians 
have generally toomuch regard for their calling, know the value of professional 
reputation too well, and thoroughly understand the grave difficulties which 
attend practice for them to venture upon readily exhibiting themselves and 
their knowledge in similar cases. Our educational s¢a¢us, general and pro- 
fessional, is inferior to theirs ; the practice of our calling is much more diffi- 
cult; our knowledge of pathological processes in animals is much less 
profound than theirs ; and we cannot avail ourselves of many of those aids 
to investigation and diagnosis which are at their disposal. All this, it might 
be inferred, should tend to make us more tolerant of real or imputed error, 
and dispose our mind favourably towards a colleague who may be blamed, 
but whose error, if it really exists, cannot fairly be ascribed to wilful negli- 
gence or woeful ignorance. It is well that gross neglect or want of ordinary 
skill should be severely reprehended by our profession, and that its good 
name—professional and social—should be most jealously preserved and en- 
hanced by every means in our power ; but it is also as necessary that we 
should be just, tolerant and honest towards each other, and make all due 
allowances for what might be deemed errors of omission or commission, so 
long as these are not due to carelessness, neglect, or grave want of skill. 

On the latter point it must be remembered that the graduate of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons is supposed to possess ordinary skill to prac- 
tise his profession—his diploma, in fact, is a guarantee to the public that he 
is skilled in veterinary medicine ; and therefore when we impugn any 
colleague of want of sufficient skill, we are bringing a serious charge against 
the entire body of the profession, whose position in medicine and surgery 
rests upon the merits of its college. 

I have thus far endeavoured to trace the responsibilities of veterinary sur- 
geons with regard to the public and themselves, and without venturing to 
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adduce illustrative details, each of which would require a separate essay and 
special discussions. The public responsibilities will always exist, and.as the 
profession gains more elevated ground will probably increase in number and 
magnitude ; those existing between veterinary surgeons will also continue, 
but their importance will be more fully recognised and acknowledged with 
the advancement of general and professional education, and the cultivation 
of those higher sentiments which are not satisfied with the mere accumulation 
of pounds, shillings, and pence. Until that time arrives, it is to be feared 
that we shall still have to witness discreditable discrepancy in evidence 
among veterinary surgeons ; and that we shall have to note the fact that the 
practitioner, however conscientiously he shall have performed his duty, will 
still be exposed to legal measures brought to bear upon him by a dissatisfied 
client whose chief, if not sole evidence, is that of members of the profession. 
Under these circumstances when loss of money and, what is far worse, loss 
of reputation, are always impénding—it is necessary for his own safety that 
the practitioner should adopt means of defence against what are, in the 
majority of instances, most unjust actions at law. Single-handed, there are 
indeed few among them who can hope to contend sucessfully against a 
wealthy pursuer, whose means may enable him to muster an overwhelming - 
array of witnesses to crush the unlucky defendant by mere weight—not worth 
—of evidence. But combined, there may be, and indeed, there is a means of 
successful defence, for this bulwark against injustice already exists ; it has 
been founded and reared in this great city of the north, whose liberality and 
enterprise are no more famous than its integrity and sense of justice. Man- 
chester claims the honour of being the birthplace and home of the Mutual 
Defence Society ; the lamented Mr. Friend, of Liverpool, was, I believe, its 
parent, while Lancashire contains many of its most trustworthy and enthu- 
siastic supporters. I can say nothing too high or too strong in favour of this 
Society ; it has its razson @étre in the unfortunate position of affairs which I 
have attempted to describe, and of its utility, of the urgent need there is for 
its existence and maintenance, there cannot remain a doubt in the mind of 
any one who is not absolutely prejudiced against every movement made by 
the profession for its elevation and protection. Defence, not offence or 
defiance, is, I take it, the motto of the Society, and so long as there exists 
professional esf77¢—-professiona! honour and integrity—we may be sure that 
its action will be limited to the protection of its members from injustice ; 
and while it will not seek to absolve them from their responsibilities towards 
the public or each other, but will rather move itself to make those responsi- 
bilities more apparent and pressing, it will never degrade and destroy itself 
by shielding the unworthy from the consequences of unprofessional conduct 
or neglect of professional duties. The members of such a society, in 
their deliberations on jurisprudence cases brought before them for con- 
sideration, furnish the best means for arriving at a decision as to the culpa- 
bility or innocence of those who are threatened wi:h legal proceedings fer 
alleged professional ma/praxis or neglect ; and if this court, receiving the 
support of the profession, will carefully and honestly exercise its functions, 
we shall be spared very many of those painful revelations in the witness-box, 
which place professional morality and skill at such a low standard, and do 


‘ us, as a body, irreparable injury. The profession has no need to shirk its 


own special responsibilities, but it must protect itself against the imposition 
upon it of responsibilities which it should not incur and its members against 
injustice and undeserved loss or ruin. In no other way can it do so, but by 
the aid of a society such as that you now possess ; and seeing its objects 
and the urgent necessity there is for its operation, it is indeed surprising 
that it does not receive the countenance and support of every practitioner in 
these kingdoms. It well merits the hearty gus wishes and aid of all who 
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are ever likely to be in doubt, difficulty or distress—and from these none of 
us are free. e worth of a profession after all, in the long run, is the worth 
of the individuals composing it ; and if these individuals are animated by 
the proper spirit, their union for the protection or advancement of their in- 
dividual or common interests is the best evidence of their professional integ- 
rity and worth. 

With regard to the responsibilities of the veterinary surgeon towards his 
patients, 1 am sure I need not say much. For the reason that these are 
destitute of speech and cannot make their complaints and grievances known ; 
that the veterinary surgeon has it in his power to protect them largely from 
cruel treatment, assuage their pains and soothe their maladies, and render 
their life more enjoyable and prolonged, so do his responsibilities towards 
them become magnified. It is his most sacred duty, as it is his greatest 
privilege, to acknowledge these responsibilities, and to do all he possibly can 
to mitigate the evils which civilization and only too frequently maltreatment 
have brought upon them. Kindness to animals is a fine trait in the charac- 
ter of any man ; in the veterinary surgeon it becomes a pao duty, and 
his responsibilities in this respect should be ever before him. This kindness 
makes man more God-like, and must exist where goodness prevails. 


‘* He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things, both great and small ; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” 





THE DANGER OF CONSUMING MILK FROM ANTHRAX- 
STRICKEN ANIMALS. 


IN the VETERINARY JOURNAL for May, we gave the interesting result of an 
experiment by a great authority on Anthrax, Professor Feser, of the Munich 
Veterinary School, showing that the placenta offers an insurmountable . 
obstacle to the transmission of that disease from an infected mother to the 
foetus, though the blood of the parent may swarm with Baci//z, and prove 
deadly when inoculated into other animals, or perhaps even to the same 
foetus after it has been born. Feser’s experiments, some of which we shall 
allude to in detail on a future occasion, are entirely in favour of the opinion 
entertained by Pasteur, that Anthracic affections are entirely due to specific 
bacteria which are really the sole agents or bearers of the contagiferous 
principle, a fact which has induced him to designate Anthrax the “ Bacteridic 
Disease.” Some authorities have disputed Pasteur’s conclusions, and the 
most formidable of these opponents has been Professor Cohn, of the Alfort 
Veterinary School, who persistently insists that the virulence of Anthrax is 
due to certain alterations in the blood, rather than to the peculiar micro- 
—— organisms found in it. 

¢ more recent experiments of Feser are given in the Wochenschrift fiir 
Thierheilkunde und Viehzucht for March, 1879 (“ Ueber die Milch milzbrand- 
kranken Thiere”), and are as follows :— 

First a ere nera ewe of the Tyrol breed dropped, on November 1, 
1878, a healthy lamb, which she suckled. On the roth of the same month, 
at 9.40 a.m., I-1oth of a cubic centimetre of Anthrax blood froma rabbit was 
injected into the ewe subcutaneously. During the first day nothing abnormal 
was noticed, and the lamb obtained an abundance of milk from her. On the 
second day there was evidence of infection by the increase of temperature 
which, for four days previously, was between 39.5° and 40.2° Cent., but was 
now 41.5°; though the animal ate heartily, the pulse and respiration were 
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normal, and the lamb appeared to be quite satisfied with its allowance of 
milk—the udder being and the milk itself healthy in appearance. At 
the beginning of the third ae the temperature was 41.7°, there was no appe- 
tite,and the lamb went to the teat oftener and pulled at it more vigorously 
than usual. During the second half of the third day the ewe died from 
Milzbrand (Anthrax), and Feser found the lamb sucking at the teat of its 
dead mother. The autopsy revealed the lesions of undoubted Anthrax. In 
the blood and all the tissues were great numbers of the Bacillus anthracis, 
and in the milk they were also found, though in fewer number. The lamb 
was fed on cow’s milk for three weeks and remained healthy. 

Second Experiment.—A cross-bred Merino ewe, which had lambed on 
November 25th, 1878, received by subcutaneous injection on the right side 
of the chest, at 10.33 a.m., on December 11, a mixture of half a gramme of 
fresh Anthrax blood from a rabbit, and the same quantity of 40 per cent. 
solution of carbolic acid. On the 12th, the ewe was quite well, and gave the 
lamb plenty of milk. At 8 a.m., the temperature was 40.3°, at midday, 30.4", 
and at 5 p.m., 40.8°. On the 13th, at 8 a.m., the pulse was go, and the res- 
pirations 32 per minute, but the temperature was 42.7° Cent. The creature 
was dull and feeble, and had no appetite, and the lamb evidently did not 
receive sufficient milk. At 9 and 9.30a.m. the ewe received two grammes 
carbolic acid in one per cent. water solution ; so that within half an hour she 
had got four grammes of the acid. During the treatment there was great 
weakness in the hind-quarters, trembling of the whole body, with greatly 
hurried respiration. Death took place at 1oa.m. On examination of the 
body there were all the characteristic indications of the disease in the blood, 
spleen, and particularly at the seat of injection, with numberless Anthrax 
rods everywhere. A rabbit was inoculated with some of the spleen pulp, 
and died in two days with all the signs of the malady. But the lamb 
which had sucked the ewe until her death, and was fed on cow’s milk for four- 
teen days subsequently, remained healthy. : 

Third Experiment.—A quarter of an hour before death, Feser readily pb- 
tained in a short time from the udder of each of the above-mentioned ewes, 
twenty cubic centimetres of milk. The orifice of the teat was perfectly clean, 
and every precaution was taken that nothing from the affected animals 
should get into the fluid. The milk appeared to be quite healthy, and 
physically, as well as chemically, it did not differ from normal milk. But a 
microscopical examination revealed the presence of a few Anthrax Baci/lt, 
disseminated in company with very large and irregular fat-globules. 

With this milk two infection experiments were made on two sheep. These 
received at 2 p.m. on December 13th, one centigramme of milk by subcu- 
taneous injection. One sheep died on the night of the 15th-16th, and the 
other on the 16th at mid-day, having received doses of carbolic acid previous 
to death. The autopsy of both sheep revealed extraordinary jelly-like swell- 
ing at the seat of inoculation, sanguineous transudations in all the cavities 
of the body, severe lung cedema, the spleen greatly swollen and softened, the 
urine sanguinolent, and in the blood and all the fluids and tissues the pre- 
sence of masses of the characteristic Baczl//i. It was therefore evident that 
both of these experimental animals had succumbed to Anthrax infection, 
through injection of the milk which the lamb had consumed with 
impunity. 

_ From the foregoing observations, Feser draws the following conclusions :— 

(a) The milk from an animal affected with Anthrax is, even when it 
appears perfectly normal, in the highest degree virulent, and may of itself 
produce the disease in other animals when introduced into their tissues by 
natural inoculation—as through a wound or injury. 

(6) The ingestion of uncooked milk from Anthrax-stricken animals can 
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injure the young creatures which receive, when it chances to find access by 
an abrasion or wound ; otherwise its virulence is inert. 

These facts are of great value from a sanitary point of view, as they show 
that there is every reason to prohibit the use of such milk, from its containing 
the Anthrax contagium ; and when it so happens that it has been consumed 
without injury, this is merely because it did not obtain direct access through 
a suitable channel. 





THE TRANSMISSION OF HUMAN SYPHILIS TO ANIMALS. 


THAT human Syphilis can be transmitted to animals by inoculation has been 
generally denied, though two or three experimental facts are on record 
which would go some way to prove this transmission possible. Auzias 
Turenne, for instance, asserted that he had successfully inoculated a cat, and 
other experimentalists have noticed some peculiar effects following the 
inoculation of monkeys and other creatures; but later experiments of 
Horand and Peuch negatived the idea that this malady could be transmitted 
to domestic animals. 

We learn from a recent issue of the A//gemeine Wiener Med. Zeitung, 
that on the occasion of the fifty-first meeting of German naturalists, at Cassel, 
Professor Klebs read a paper on researches which he had pursued for three 
years with regard to the inoculability of Syphilis to animals, and the nature 
of the contagium of that malady. His observations more particularly had 
reference to the pathological phenomena noted in the monkeys upon which 
he had tried inoculation, and, from the details he offered, it would appear 
that these phenomena are identical with those usually observed in mankind ; 
so that there can no longer be any question as to the transmissibility of the 
disease to the Simiidz at least. 

In his investigations into the nature of the Syphilis contagium, as well as 
in his inoculation experiments, he only had recourse to matter obtained from 
intact Hunterian chancres, while he obtained from the living subject the 
portions of diseased tissue which he examined without delay. In these 
examinations he found that in addition to the more or less numerous round 
cells, the fluid in this tissue always contained a great number of rod-shaped 
vibrionz, from two to five-thousandths of a millimetre in length, and having 
a slow but ety spontaneous motion. These bodies Klebs cultivated 
in solution of isinglass, and after a few days a kind of scum formed on the 
fluid ; this was composed of microscopic fungi which were developed in the 
cultivation solution, and which had the appearance of certain concentric 
circles around the fragment of morbid tissue which had been deposited 
therein. The rod-shaped bodies were at first endowed with an active 
motion, but they soon became grouped and interlaced in such a way as to 
constitute an intricate network of a oval shape—a peculiarity which Klebs 
had never observed with any other similar bodies when cultivated. The 
sameresults were obtained with matter obtained from the body of a monkey yet 
warm, and which had been suffering from Syphilitic infection through inocula- 
tion. 

From these concordant facts, Klebs considered himself authorised in con- 
cluding that the microscopical fungi he had been studying are the real ele- 
ments or active agents in the production of Syphilis, and he therefore proposes 
to name them //e/icomonads. 
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Proceedingsaf CeterinarpMevical Hacieties, etc 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF VETERINARY SURGEONS. 
QUARTERLY MEETING OF THE COUNCIL, 

HELD OCTOBER 2ND, 1879. 


Present :—The President; Professors Pritchard and Walley; Messrs. 
Batt, Blakeway, Cartledge, Cartwright, Cuthbert, Dray, Fleming, Freeman, 
Gowing, Greaves, Harpley, Moon, Morgan, Reynolds, Robertson, Taylor, 
Whittle, and the Secretary. 

The SECRETARY read the notice convening the meeting. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and confirmed. 

Letters were read from Mr. James Collins, Mr. Anderton, Professor 
McCall, and Mr. George Williams, regretting their inability to be present at 
the meeting. ; : ; 

From Mr. E. C. Dray, the Treasurer of the College, withdrawing his 
resignation of that office. 

From Mr. Loch, relative to the supplemental charter, asking for a cheque 
for £150 for expenses incurred at the Home Office. 

The SECRETARY stated that he was directed by Mr. Harpley to present 
to the College a photograph of the Veterinary Congress in Hamburg, held 
~~ aly, 1863, containing a portrait of their lamented friend, the late William 

ield. 


On the motion of Mr. DRaAy, seconded by Mr. REYNOLDS, a vote of thanks 
was given to Mr. Harpley for his presentation. : 

Letters were read from Miss Tillett, tendering her thanks to the President 
and Council for their letter of condolence and sympathy on the loss of her 
uncle, the late Professor Varnell. 

From Mr. Charles Marking, of Topperfield, Essex. 

From the Secretary of the Royal Veterinary College, wishing to be informed 
whether men under the two-years’ system would be allowed to come up for 
examination at Christmas, as he understood that some further extension 
had been granted. Also the reply, stating that the Council had decided 
that the examination under the two-years’ system would cease in January 
next. 

From W. T. Simmonds, M.D., United States, relative to his diploma from 
the Havard Medical School, asking whether one year’s course of study 
would be sufficient to entitle him to receive the diploma of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons, in the event of his being competent to pass 
the examination. 

The Secretary was directed to reply that a two-years’ course of study was . 
necessary, in accordance with Bye-law 47. . 

A letter was read from Mr. William Stuart Low, medical student, Burntis- 
land, Edinburgh, stating that he was a rejected candidate in April, 1876, but 
obtained the Highland and Agricultural Society’s certificate, and asking 
whether the diploma of the College would be granted to him without 
additional expense. ; 

The Secretary was instructed to reply that the diploma would be granted 
on the payment of the regulation fee of five guineas. i 

Letters from Albert Barr Medd, of Holbeach ; F. Payne, of Devizes ; 
and George Rees, Llanboidy, who, having been rejected at the July examina- 
tions, and referred to their studies for twelve months, now applied to 
know whether they could come up for their examinations at Christmas 
next. 
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Reports of the Examinations. 


a reports of the July examinations held in London and Edinburgh were 
rea 

Mr. REYNOLDs moved that the suggestion of the Court of Examiners be 
adopted, namely, that the rejected candidates should be referred to their 
studies for twelve months. 

Mr. TAYLOR seconded the motion. 

The PRESIDENT thought they could not possibly carry out the suggestion 
of the Examiners, because the old system expired in January next, and if 
that suggestion were carried out these men were thrown out for ever; they 
could never present themselves under the old rule. 

Mr. FLEMING asked whether the Examiners were aware of that 
fact, because it would be a very great hardship. If they were acting in 
ignorance as to the existence of the rule regarding the termination of the 
examination in January, they might be appealed to to alter their decision: 

Mr. ROBERTSON, as one of the members of the Board of Examiners, said 
that point was not taken into consideration ; he was therefore willing to pro- 
pose that these students be allowed to come up in January next. 

Professor WALLEY seconded the amendment, which was supported by 
Mr. Harpley. 

Mr. REYNOLDS having withdrawn his motion, the amendment as moved 
by Mr. Robertson was agreed to. 

On the motion of Mr. FLEMING, seconded by Mr. GOWING, the Secretary 
was directed to inform the Chairman of the Board of Examiners as to the 
facts of the case. 

The SECRETARY read the report received from the Examiners of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons, drawing the attention of the President of 
the Council to the fact that a discrepancy existed between the notation in the 
record of the Pass Examination and that reported in the proceedings of the 
Council dated 5th March, 1879. 

On the motion of Mr. HARPLEY, seconded by Mr. DRAY, the matter was 
referred to the Publication Committee. 

Letters were read from Mr. Hobson and Mr. Sharpe, inquiring whether 
Mr. Francis Baxter, jun., charged in the Leicester Police Court with larceny, 
was a member of the Royal College; and also relative to Joseph Wood, who 
stated that he was a member of the College. 

The SECRETARY stated that neither of those persons were members, and 
a certificate to that effect had been forwarded. 

Eighteen candidates, holding the Highland and Agricultural Society’s cer- 
tificate, had made application for the diploma, and fees amounting to £28 7s. 
had been paid. Amongst other applicants was a Mr. Evan Evans, who 
stated that he held the Highland and Agricultural Society’s certificate, but as 
his name was not on the register the Secretary wrote to Mr. Menzies, who 
replied that the man’s name was not on the list. Mr. Evans was therefore 
informed that the diploma was only for those who held the certificate of the 
Highland and Agricultural Society. 

Mr. FLEMING urged the importance of taking every precaution, so that 

ag applying should be thoroughly identified before receiving the 
ploma. 

Mr. ROBERTSON said there was no difficulty in identifying the man if he 
was asked to send his certificate to the Secretary. He thought means should 
be taken to inform those holding the Highland and Agricultural Soctewr’s 
certificate that they could now obtain the diploma. It could be done by 
advertisement. 

Professor WALLEY proposed that circulars should be sent to those 
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gentlemen, informing them that they could obtain a diploma on application, 
and stating the scale of fees. 

Mr. WHITTLE seconded the proposition. 

Mr. FLEMING said for their own sakes the Royal College should be quite 
sure that no blunder was made in issuing the diploma, and they should 
themselves take the duty of precy sy | if the men were really eligible, and 
of notifying to the profession that the diploma would be jeaued: 

The PRESIDENT proposed that the names of all gentlemen applying for 
the diploma should be sent to Professor Walley, to Proiéssor McCall, 
and to himself to be revised, because there was still a little loophole 
open for some degree of fraud. A man might be dead, or his son or 
brother might get hold of the circular and apply for the diploma. He 
thought the list of names should be revised by the authorities in Scotland. 

Professor Walley’s motion was then agreed to, with the addition of the 
suggestion made by the President. 

A suggestion made by Mr. Fleming, that the names of those gentlemen 
applying for the diploma should be submitted to the Council before it was 
granted, was agreed to. 

The Registrar’s report of deaths was read. The report of the Finance 
Committee was read. The vouchers and receipts for payments during the 
preceding quarter were examined and found correct. The present liabilities 
amounted to £172 15s. 11d., which included the parliamentary agents’ and 
the builders’ expenses, which the Committee recommended should be dis- 
charged ; this would leave a balance at the bankers, £260 §s. 8d. 

Mr. CARTLEDGE moved, and Mr. ROBERTSON seconded, the reception of 
the report, which was agreed to. 

On the motion of Mr. Fleming the report was adopted, and cheques were 
ordered to be drawn for payment of current accounts. 

The report of the House Committee was read. 

Mr. HARPLEY said he had been asked by Sir Frederick Fitzwygram to 
bring before the notice of the Council the fact that a freehold property, No. 
16, Fitzroy Square, was to be sold. Some of the Council had seen it and 
thought it a house that would suit the College very well for new premises. 

Mr. FLEMING moved, “ That the matter be left to the House Committee, 
by = building, and to prepare a report upon it ‘to be laid before the 

ouncil.” 

Mr. ROBERTSON seconded the resolution, which was agreed to. 


Resignation of the Secretary. 


The PRESIDENT said he had a letter to read from the Secretary, announcing 
his intended resignation. [Letter read.] He laid that letter before the 
Council with very great regret, and he was sure that no observations of his 
own were needed to convey the assurance to Mr. Coates that the Council 
received his resignation with very great sorrow. 

Mr. Dray said he could quite endorse the observations made by the Pre- 
sident. He was one of those who nearly eighteen years ago had had the 
pleasure of voting for Mr. Coates as Secretary to the Council, and he regretted 
very much that his state of health had caused his resignation. He was a 
man of the highest integrity and moral worth, and in his unremitting atten- 
tion to his duty he could not be surpassed. The Council would have very 
great difficulty in replacing him, and he (Mr. Dray) regretted the cause for 
his resignation. 

Mr. HARPLEY said he scarcely knew what to say on the subject. It had 
taken him by surprise, as it had, no doubt, most of the Council. He thought 
that, as Mr. Coates had filled the position of Secretary of the College for 
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eighteen years, their best plan would be to receive the letter and defer any 
discussion until the next meeting, which would give them some little time to 
think over the matter. At the present moment he was not in a position to 
say anything more about it, and would therefore make that proposal. 

Mr. TAYLOR seconded the proposition. 

Mr. GOwWING said he fully agreed with the observations that had been 
made, but he suggested whether if some assistance was furnished to Mr. 
Coates he might be induced to remain in the position in which he (Mr. 
Gowing) was only too happy to see him. 

_ The PRESIDENT said that would be discussed at the next meeting. 

The resolution was then agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT read a requisition signed by twenty-two members of the 
College requesting the Council to call a special meeting to consider the 
system of competition maintained at the Royal Veterinary College, St. Pancras, 
which, in the opinion of those who signed the requisition, was injurious to the 
profession generally. 

Mr. GREAVES said, as one of those who had signed the requisition, he had 
been induced to attend the meeting, and the advice he gave to the members 
was, that this being a matter between the London practitioners and the 
Royal Veterinary College, he thought the more straightforward course would 
be to appoint a deputation and request an interview with the Governors in 
order to lay their grievances before them. He was overruled by those present, 
who considered it the more legitimate course to apply to.the Council as being 
the head of the veterinary profession ; and in the result it was decided to ask 
the Council to call a general meeting of the whole profession in order to 
discuss the difficulty. 

Mr. FLEMING said the petition appeared to be in proper form, and was 

uite in accordance with the bye-law. The Council was not in a position to 
p nema the matter ; the only thing they. could do was to accede to the peti- 
tion, which was perfectly legal. 

The Secretary was directed to call the meeting for Wednesday, October 
15th, by advertisement, in the same manner as was provided in the Charter 
in the case of the annual meeting, the object of the meeting being specified 
in the advertisement. 

Mr. FLEMING gave notice of motion, that no gentleman be allowed to 
receive his diploma under the age of twenty-one years, and that on presenting 
himself for his final examination he should produce a certificate of age. 

Professor WALLEY gave notice that at the next Council meeting he would 
bring forward a motion to discuss the advisability of placing the second 
summer session between the first and second examinations, instead of, as at 
present, between the second and third. 

Also that, at the next meeting, he would call attention to the bye-laws re- 
ferring to the admission of medical men and gentlemen holding the diploma 
of any veterinary examining body recognised by the Council. An anomaly 
seemed to have crept in which was never intended, for by that bye-law a 
medical man was exempt from the first examination, whereas a veterinary 
surgeon must pass the first and second examinations if he wished to obtain 
the diploma. 

Special Meeting. 


Mr. ROBERTSON —— the adoption of Mr. Peter Taylor’s alteration 


of Bye-law 37, which was carried at the last meeting. 

Mr. WHITTLE seconded the resolution. 

Professor WALLEY said he believed the rescinding of the bye-law was a 
step in the wrong direction, because it would throw into the College a number 
of men who did not care how long they remained there, and who would 
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make other men as bad as themselves. He would move, as an amendment 
that the bye-law be rescinded, but with this proviso: That if the student 
‘could not bring to the Board of Examiners and the Secretary of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons a certificate from the principal of his college 
that he had studied during the interval, he should not be allowed to go up. 
In other words, if a student had been idly wasting his time he should not be 
allowed togo up more than three times, because the absolute removal of the 
bye-law would be the means of such men hanging about the colleges. 

Mr. GOWING : Do not you certify that he is eligible to go up? 

Professor WALLEY said no; they only certified that he had attended a 
course of lectures. 

The amendment was not seconded, and the motion was put and 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT withdrew his resolution with reference to Bye-law 46. 

Mr. GOWING proposed the following alteration of Bye-law 36 :—“ That 
should he not pass his third examination, then shall he pay, should he again 
wise to present himself, a fee of six guineas at each subsequent re-examina- 
tion, and seven days prior thereto.” 

The PRESIDENT pointed out that it was stipulated in the charter that the 
examination fees were not to exceed ten guineas. They already received 
three 3 guineas and one guinea, making the ten guineas, and that could not 
be increased. 

Mr. FLEMING suggested that further advice should be taken, and at the 
——— of, Mr. Gowing the matter was adjourned till the next meeting. 

r. FLEMING then proposed the motion of which he had given notice :— 
“That in case any student, after having attended the prescribed course, is 
prevented by any cause, the fault not being his own, from presenting himself 
for the first or second examination, he shall, after having passed the exami- 
nation, be allowed to present hmsielf for the one immediately following, by 
studying one term less than he would by Bye-laws 31 and 32, provided the 
full number of terms shall have been complied with.” At present unless a 
certain number of students come up for examination they are not examined, 
but must stand over, which was a hardship. As the college had no desire 
to be unfair to students, there should be some provision made for their pro- 
tection. He believed that the bye-law as he had proposed it would be 
entirely equitable to the students, and he was sure the Council would assent 
to it. v 

Professor WALLEY seconded the motion, which was agreed to. 

The SECRETARY was directed to call a special meeting of the Council for 
the 14th inst., for the purpose of confirming the abolition of Bye-law 37. 

: (Adjourned.) P 


SPECIAL MEETING OF COUNCIL, HELD OCTOBER I4TH, 1879. 


IT was moved by Mr. TAYLOR, and seconded by Mr. CARTWRIGHT, 
“That Mr. E. C. Dray take the chair.” 

Present—Mr. Dray, Vice-president (tock the chair); Messrs. J. W. 
Anderton, Cartwright, Collins, Greaves, Harpley, Morgan, Reynolds, Taylor, 
and the Secretary. 

The SECRETARY read the notice convening the meeting. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The expunging of “ Bye-law 37,” notice of which had been givien by Mr. 
Taylor on April roth, and which had been discussed and adopted at a 
special meeting of the Council on October 2nd, was now formally con- 
firmed, signed, and sealed, in accordance with the provisions of the Charter. 

A second special meeting was then convened. 
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The SECRETARY said, now that the expunging of the bye-law. had been 
confirmed, he wished to ask whether the three students, two of whom had 
been rejected three times, might be allowed to come up for examination in 
January next, as the examinations under the old system would terminate in 
that month. 

On the motion of Mr. MORGAN, the Secretary was instructed to inform 
the applicants that they could, if they wished, come up for examination in 
January next. 

The SECRETARY had received two letters, one from Professor Vaughan in 
reference to Mr. Charles Parker Lyman, who holds the Highland and 
Agricultural Society’s certificate, and who had remitted the sum of three 

eas. This name was on the list. The other letter was from Mr. Gunn, 
received that day, who also held the Highland and Agricultural Society’s 
certificate. He was also registered in the Highland Society’s list of 
members. He wished to know whether these two gentlemen might be 
allowed to receive their diplomas. 

The matter was allowed to remain in abeyance until the opinion ‘of the 
three principals in Scotland was obtained, in conformity with the instructions 
given at the last meeting of the Council. 

A form of circular, submitted by the Secretary, was, as amended, ordered 
to be sent to those gentlemen holding the Highlandand Agricultural Society’s 
veterinary certificate. 

The next subject was to take into consideration the report of the Deputa- 
tion Committee in reference to the purchase of premises for the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons at No. 16, Fitzroy Square. 

The SECRETARY read a letter from Messrs. Whyte, Collison, and Prichard 
which had been submitted to the last meeting of Council, and also the 
report of the Deputation Committee appointed by the Council to inspect 
the above-mentioned. premises. It stated that they had inspected the 
premises, and that they were of opinion that they were most eligible and 
well suited for the purposes of the College, and they recommended the 
purchase of the same. 

Mr. GREAVES, as.one of the deputation, stated that they were very much 
pleased with the position of the premises and with their character, both in- 
ternally and externally. They were anxious that the Council should become 
possessed_of them, because in every sense of the word they were far more 
eligible than the premises they now occupied. He proposed that a surveyor 
should be at once called in to value the property, and if the surveyor’s 
opinion was that it was worth the money, then it ought to be purchased. 

Mr. MORGAN said that, as faras he and some friends saw of the property 
from the outside, it seemed a very eligible one. He should be glad tosecond 
Mr. Greaves’s motion for the appointment of a surveyor ; but the Council 
had scarcely power to order the purchase until the next meeting of Council. 

Mr. HARPLEY said he had also inspected the premises, but he was doubt- 
ful whether there would be frontage enough. No doubt it was a comfortable 
house as a residence, and there was more space in which to stow away the 
property of the Council than there possibly could be found on the present 
premises ; but he hoped the Council would fairly take into consideration all 
the difficulties before they came to any definite conclusion regarding its pur- 
chase. There was no doubt a very nice room which could be turned into a 
museum; but certainly the rooms were not so nicely arranged as to be in 
every respect available for the Le go of the College. There was a diffi- 
culty as to a lecture-room ; and one of the objects in purchasing another 
house was that there should be a room where lectures, interesting to the 
profession, could be delivered. 

Mr. COLLINS thought that in discussing this question, the sort of building 
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that was actually required for the College ought to be taken into considera- 
tion. The proposed hoyse was, no doubt, larger than the present ; but was 
it in a better position than Red Lion Square? There was, he thought, a defi- 
ciency in the frontage. If the property were once purchased, and afterwards 
found to be unsuitable, he reminded the Council that it would be a burden 
upon them for the rest of their natural lives. He proposed that an advertise- 
ment i be inserted in the newspapers indicating the style of property 
required. 

r. TAYLOR seconded the motion, remarking that it was absolutely neces- 
sary for the interests of the profession that whatever new premises were fixed 
upon they ought to have a good, bold frontage. 

Mr. GREAVES’S motion for the nape stem, of a surveyor to inspect the 
premises and report thereon was then put and carried, as was also the 
motion of Mr. Collins recommending the insertion of an advertisement for 
suitable premises. 

The House Committee were instructed to draw up an advertisement. 

The names of Mr. Blakeway, Mr. Collins, Mr. Greaves, and Mr. Taylor 
were added to the House Committee, to whom the appointment of a suitable 
surveyor was relegated. 

The SECRETARY was instructed to send an answer to Mr. Prichard to the 
effect that a surveyor had been appointed to inspect the property and to re- 
port to the Committee. 

The Council then adjourned. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 
MEETING IN NOTTINGHAM. 


THE thirty-eighth meeting of the Midland Counties Veterinary Medical 
Association was held at the George Hotel, Nottingham, on September 17th. 
Professor Pritchard, Royal Veterinary College, President of the Association, 
occupied the chair; and there were also present Messrs. Parker, Bir- 
mingham ; Perrins, Worcester ; Over, Rugby; Blakeway, Stourbridge ; 
Taylor, jun., Nottingham; Capt. Russell, Grantham ; Carless, Stafford ; 
Carless, Worcester ; Cox, Stoke-on-Trent ; Carless, Lincoln ; Hodgkinson, 
Hanley ; Bowles, Abergavenny ; F. J. and G. H. Pyatt, Nottingham ; Goodall, 
Melton-Mowbray ; Heap, Melton-Mowbray ; Tipper, Birmingham ; Martin, 
Chesterfield ; Weston, Eastwood; Smith, Tunstall; Noar, Ashbourne ; 
Hodgkinson, Uttoxeter ; Cox, Nottingham ; Taylor, Loughborough ; Taylor, 
Manchester; Aitken, Loughborough; Reynolds, Mansfield; Rossell, 
Sandiacre, etc. Letters of apology were read from Professors Williams and 
M’Call, Messrs. Greaves, Manchester; Steele, London ; Berry, Northampton ; 
Barling, Newnham; Cartwright, Wolverhampton; Chattell, Bromley, 
Kent; Hill, Wolverhampton; Cresswell, Bromsgrove ; Page, Banbury ; 
Stanley, Leamington; Wolstenholme, Manchester; Ball, London; and 
Olver, Tamworth. 

Professor PRITCHARD commenced the oe emery by giving a very inter- 
esting description of the new method of “firing.” Since the circular had 
been sent out he found that the method was not so novel as he had antici- 
pated. On the subject of the utility of firing he would not enter, but if 
useful he considered the apparatus he was about to introduce most desirabl 
and it should be generally employed. It consisted of a spirit-lamp connect 
by india-rubber tubing with two india-rubber balls, by which a stream of air 
was sent through the flame, greatly increasing its power. A hollow iron, with 
a hollow wire through its neck, was heated in the flame, and the current of 
air was then connected with a bottle containing benzoline, and the iron being 
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also connected, the spray was evaporated ; the spirit being passed up the 
iron produced combustion and kept up the heat. The benzoline should be 
of the commonest quality, and the bottle not nearly full, whilst the apparatus 
should be kept ina dry place, and care taken that the bottle was not turned 
upside down, as the benzoline might thus escape and corrode the metal and 
more especially the wire up the Settow tubing. The apparatus was small, 
and exceedingly portable. The work by this could be performed more 
readily and more artistically. The wounds would heal better, and less 
blemish would be observable. He had, in fact, seen cases of pyro-punct- 
notomy which had scarcely left any blemish. 

Captain RUSSELL had used the apparatus for about five months, and 
endorsed the remarks of the President. He had the spirit-lamp, with the 
remainder of the apparatus, around his waist, thus having his hands more 
at liberty. He had modified the apparatus for firing for different purposes, 
and the whole cost was only £7 Ios. 

Mr. BLAKEWAY understood the apparatus to be named thermo-cautery. 
He had seen it used by medical men, and considered such an apparatus 
calculated to raise the veterinary surgeons in the estimation of their clients. 
He though one person should generate the spray whilst another used the 
firing instrument. 


The Treatment of Sandcrack. 


Professor PRITCHARD next addressed those assembled on the subject of 
mechanical support of the hoof, or what was generally considered necessary 
in the treatment of “sandcrack.” He wished especially to speak of the prin- 
ciple enunciated by Mr. South, of London, which not only dealt with the 
bringing the hoof into a healthy state, but also a plan for supporting the hoof. 
The majority of practitioners had plans for this, but until the views of Mr. 
South were promulgated there had been various usages; for instance, 
clinching was very generally used to prevent sandcrack, to hold the margins 
of the crack in apposition with each other. Mr. South adopted a plan which 
would clearly show that this was not absolutely necessary. He held that if 
the margins of the crack were to be kept in a perfect state of rest, it was not 
perfectly necessary that they should be in apposition to each other. Lethim 
remind them that if a horse’s hoof was sandcracked, and the animal suffered 
therefrom, every time it moved its foot the movement caused the crack to 
deepen. Mr. South said, and rightly too, that that movement would only 
cause an opening so far, and no farther; and with that impression he had 
’ the idea, that if they could insert something in the shape of a wedge which 
would hold the margins of the crack, and so far, as the movement of the 
animal would bring about a spreading, it would have a more beneficial effect 
than any other mode of treatment ; and it also occurred to him that by this 
the horse might actually be kept at work. If that was so, it was a very great 
advantage. They had had hitherto to treat sandcrack in different ways, and 
they knew under the systems adopted that horses required considerable rest, 
even in treating them with plasters. There were certain complaints wherein, 
under a certain regime of treatment, a month’s rest was necessary ; but Mr. 
South said that in his treatment the horse might go to work the next morn- 
ing. Not only did he say this, but he (Professor Pritchard) had seen it done. 
Still Mr. South did not hold out that his plan would succeed in every case. 
There were some instances where, instead of proceeding direct down the 
hoof, the crack took a zig-zag course, in which, perhaps, the proposed treat- 
ment would not succeed so well ; but Mr. South asserted that in the majority 
of cases his plan of treatment was certain to be successful. The speaker 
having explained in detail the manner in which Mr. South proposed to pre- 
vent suffering from sandcrack, which was illustrated by models produced, 
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showing that it was the simple insertion of a wooden wedge, the exact 
a ge in shape of the fissure made by cutting away a part of the hoo 
where the crack was, and said this piece of wood was sufficiently wide to 
widen the original fissure, and when cut off level with the hoof and smoothed 
off the horse could readily work. If they had followed him they would 
understand that the fissure had been forced as wide apart as possible, what- 
ever strain there might be upon the foot ; and it being impossible to move 
this the rargins would be ina much more quiescent condition, a greater state 
of rest than could be produced by any other principle previously tried. 


The Use of the Ecraseur. 


Mr. GEORGE CARLESS (Worcester) stated that since the President had 
introduced the ecraseur to him, one of which was on the table, he had obtained 
one, and he was very much pleased with it and likedit better than actual 
cautery. Captain Russell had suggested that he should sleep with it fora 
few days to get used to it. He did not know whether the gallant captain 
did so, but he could certainly use it much better than himself. 

Captain B. H. RUSSELL said he had taken great interest in Farmer Miles 

and his principles. There were one or two things one required to know 
about this instrument before it could be used with confidence, and he would 
do his-best to inform them upon the matter. Farmer Miles had now left 
England, and therefore they could not have his experience, but he would 
show them one or two things worthy of notice. The great point was to get 
the chain secure upon the cord, for if they got the cord straight through the 
animal would not bleed, but if the cord was slanting it would bleed a gallon, 
or perhaps more. Farmer Miles invariably in castrating an old horse twists 
the testicles three times round and then screws them off. He said he liked to 
see the horse bleed, but if you do not want it to bleed, you place the cord in 
the usual way, and then screw it up until you find you have got the testicles 
tight. Then with a sharp nip you have broken through the blood-vessels. 
‘ Mr. TAYLOR (Manchester) said he could not rise without thanking them 
for the- invitation to attend that meeting, and according his small meed of 
praise to the President for bringing so many instruments there. With regard 
to treatment for sandcrack, as one practising in a large town, the President’s 
remarks were very valuable to him, and not only to him but every practi- 
tioner. They had long felt that there was a want of some such treatment as 
this, and the explanation given by the Professor he hoped would enable 
them to bring about somesuch desideratum. With regard to thermo-cautery, 
he had heard of it but had not seen it actually practised. Still he thought it 
must be one of value, particularly to country practitioners, or any with a 
large practice in towns. It was certainly an improvement upon the old 
system when they had to go to the kitchen fire to heat their irons, and he 
thought it a step in the right direction. The effect really was the same 
whether the horse was fired with a poker or any other heated iron. With 
regard to the “ ecraseur,” he might say that he had found it successful in the 
removalof large external tumours, and one especially, from the elbow of a horse, 
when the animal could not have suffered a second. This was very important, 
but he had not used the instrument for castration purposes ; still he felt sure 
that it would be adopted by most practitioners. 


Extraordinary Tumour in a Horse. 


Mr. BLAKEWAY said he had to lay before them the history of a case 
which would be perhaps of some interest, although perhaps some of those 
present might have seen similar cases. As it, however, had features of 
interest to himself, he would n-2ntion the case, together with the Jost-smortem 

. 
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statement. The case in point was a carriage-gelding, belonging to.a.client of 
his, which he had attended for years, and it had never shown symptoms of 
disease. It was a very good horse, with high courage, and did its work .re- 
markably well. The first time anything of consequence happened was when 
he was called in to attend an enlargement of the elbow, caused by a bruise, 
which he subsequently lanced on October 15th, 1878, operating upon it in the 
ordinary way. This course of treatment was apparently satisfactory, and he 
did not see it for some time and the horse went to work. A short time 
afterwards he saw that the horse had bruised the elbow again, and he thought 
it n to cauterise it. This was done on the Ist of April, 1879. 
Great swelling began to take place in the neighbourhood of the chest and on 
the fore-quarters. He might tell them the horse always had a peculiar ap- 
pearance upon the fore-quarters, the superficial veins being much and 
peculiarly enlarged. This swelling went on to a very great extent in spite of 
physic and fomentations, and then he arrived at the conclusion that it had 
got an effusion into its chest. He did not think it necessary or advisable to 
puncture its chest, as the external swelling was so considerable. It being a 
case of considerable interest, he requested his employer to let some other 
veterinary surgeon see the animal, and Mr. Parker, of Birmingham, came 
over to consult withhim. Mr. Parker was also of opinion that there was great 
effusion upon the chest, and that it was not advisable to  senpee but he 
asked if there had been any symptoms of Heart Disease. They both came to 
the conclusion that there were small hopes of saving the patient’s life, but 
administered tonics and liberal diet. The animal, however, died sub- 
sequently, and a fost-mortem examination showed that the abdominal veins 
were healthy. There was great effusion on the chest, upon either side, and 
an immense tumour upon the pericardium of the left side, which was 
evidently pushing the heart to the right side. This tumour was found to be 
18 Ibs. in weight. There were tumours in other parts of the chest, and one 
in a lobe of the lung. This tumour was, as far as microscopical examina- 
tion could discern, what might be considered interior disintegration. The 
horse for eighteen years had shown not the least symptom of disease, or 
that it had any affection of the pericardium, and yet this tumour weighing 
18 Ibs. had been found. The owner thought his (Mr. Blakeway’s) operation 
on the elbow had something to do with the case, and therefore he asked 
that Mr. Parker should come in. 

Mr. PARKER (Birmingham) said when he saw the horse the superficial 
veins of the fore-quarters were very large. It was a nervous, awkward horse 
toapproach. There could be no ‘doubt about the effusion on the chest, and 
there must have been something the matter with the pericardium. He had 
never heard of a similar case, and such an immense mass of tumour ke had 
never dealt with. 

Professor PRITCHARD remarked that this was a very interesting case which 
Mr. Blakeway had brought before the meeting. He was of opinion that the 
tumour had been forming some considerable time before the operation upon 
the elbow, and he did not think there was any relation between the two con- 
ditions. The effusion upon the chest would lead him to suspect that there 
was interference with the heart’s action, and the fost-mortem would cause 
them to see why there should be this effusion and distention of the superficial 
blood-vessels. He considered the effusion was due to the interference with 
the passage of the blood through the venoustrunks. He should be inclined to 
think that it was encephaloid cancer and not tubercle. 


Election of New Members. 


_ Professor PRITCHARD having announced that the next business was the elec- 
tion of new members, said it was always a pleasurable thing tobe able to 
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add to their number, and he was glad to say they would be able to do $0 that 
afternoon. 

The following new members were elected :—Capt. B. H. Russell (Gran- 
tham); Mr. F. G. Heap (Melton Mowbray) ; Mr. F. J. Pyatt (Nottingham) ; 
Mr. David Aitken (Loughborough) ; Mr. L. C. Tipper (Birmingham) ; and _ 
Mr. W. R. Marriott (Cotgrave). 


- An Amusing Letter. 


The SECRETARY (Mr. G. Carless) stated that he had issued a great many 
invitations, amongst others to Mr. John P. Berry, Northampton, who had 
sent the following reply :— 

“Corn Exchange, Northampton, 
“ September 12th, 1879. 
* “DEAR S1R,—I shall ot be able to accept your invitation to Nottingham. 
The subjects named for the day’s business remind me of the ‘ bill of fare’ 
at our meetings of the Veterinary Medical Society of London, when Profes- 
sor Pritchard was my fellow-student. How is it that we are about fifty years 
behind in medicine ? our tender mercies must still be written ‘ cruel.’ 
“Yours truly, JouHN P. BERRY.” 


The SECRETARY announced that he had sent a reply regretting the absence 
of Mr. Berry, and assuring him that they would be pleased to see him at any 
future meeting. 


The Next Meeting. 


* Mr. OVER suggested that the next meeting be held at Rugby. 

Professor PRITCHARD thought that would be a very good town, it: being 
central and easy of access. 

Mr. G. CARLESS seconded the suggestion thrown out by Mr. Over. 
* Mr. COE proposed that it be held at Stoke-upon-Trent, which’ was, how- 
ever, afterwards withdrawn, and Rugby was fixed upon. . 

This concluded the business, and the members joined each other at the 
festive board. 


SCOTTISH METROPOLITAN VETERINARY MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE quarterly meeting of this Association was held -in the London Hotel, 
Edinburgh, on the 24th September. The President, Mr. Rutherford, of Edin- 
burgh, occupied the chair, and there was a large attendance of members. 

The CHAIRMAN remarked that the meeting should express its great satis- 
faction at the arrangement which had been come to with the Highland and 
Agricultural Society, according to which members now required to undergo 
only one-examination. It was desirable to express their sense of the t 
benefits which the profession had derived from the interest which the igh 
land Society had taken in them, both as a body and individually. He 
thought the maintenance of two examining bodies was anomalous, and:that 
the interests of the: profession would: be best served by the amalgamation 
which had been brought about, and the holding of one examination by one 
examining body. He moved that the society express: its gratification: at; the 
arrangement. ob etod 
. The. motion was seconded by Mr. WAUGH, V.S., Stirling, and on being 
put to the meeting was carried unanimously. i. oo 

Mr. REID, V.S., Inspector, Leith, then read the following paper on the 
“Inoculation of Cattle for Pleuro-pneumonia.” He said that more than thirty 
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years have elapsed since Pleuro-pneumonia was introduced into this coun- 
try, and everything which the veterinary profession could devise has been 
tried to effect a cure, but without success. So violently did the disease rage, 
and so futile were the efforts made to arrest its progress, that it became 2 
very serious matter to the feeder and breeder of cattle. “A representation of 
their grievances was laid before the legislature, and after taking the advice of 
prominent members of our profession, and practical agriculturists, an Act 
was passed which had for its object the expulsion of this scourge from our 
shores. Act succeeded Act, and order after order was issued from the Privy 
Council, and now we have the Act of 1878, which provides for compulsory 
slaughter and isolation or restriction for fifty-six days. The profession knows: 
well that even this time is too short for the object in view, and that a period 
of three months would at least be required. Alongside of this Act, and 
working in a manner hand in hand, comes Mr. Rutherford with a new idea, 
or rather an old one revived and clothed in a new form—inoculation. Mr. 
Rutherford, working against the private convictions of the cow-feeders, 
gained a footing which gradually increased, till now nearly one-half of the 
cows in Leith are under his care. Great credit is due to those cow-feeders. 
who first put their animals under his care. They nobly threw aside their 

rejudices and private opinions, and unreservedly put their stock into his 

ands. The result of this, in my opinion, demonstrates the’complete success 
of inoculation, which I will try to prove by statistics. At the last census in 
May we had in Leith 530 cows, poet for the four years preceding the following 


were the numbers attacked with Pleuro-pneumonia :—1874-75, 155 ; 1875-76, 
go ; 1876-77, 107 ; 1877-78, g9o—showing an average of 110 cows brought to 


the slaughter-houses affected with this disease. This year only 38 were 
affected, the disease being confined to thirteen byres occupied by 138 cows. 
I attribute even this heavy mortality to the carelessness or negligence of 
those who have accepted inoculation, as they delayed inoculating the new 
animals they purchased until, as they said, the disease would make its ap- 
arance. The byres in which inoculation is now performed were generally 
otbeds of disease, but since then they have all been comparatively clear. 
In these byres last year there were out of a total of sixty cows, three failures 
from inoculation, and nine bought-in beasts were affected. The remaining 
twenty-six were in byres where there had been no inoculation, and in which 
there were seventy-eight cows. I do not at the present time give to inocula- 
tion a curative power, although it is somewhat peculiar that where this disease 
comes into the cowshed, and inoculation is successfully performed, you may 
with safety = 5 hao after the expiry of twenty days there will be no fresh 
case. Weall know that the disease is a long time in the system before it is. 
seen, even to the practical eye, but by the simple process of inoculation many 
a case is nipped in the bud. The Act of 1878 has signally failed in two, 
and if Pleuro-pneumonia cannot arise spontaneously, in three instances. In 
the first and second cases there were sixty-two and sixty-eight intervening 
days, and in the third case nearly six months. When Mr. Rutherford intro- 
duced inoculation into Edinburgh and Leith, I had under my notice, I think 
in all, nine deaths by it, but by careful attention and experience he reduced 
the risk to a minimum, and I have had no fatal case to record since January. 
I would seriously advise those who have not tried inoculation, and still suffer 
under this insidious disease, to give it a fair trial, and they will in a short 
time be enabled to say what others have done before, viz., that it would have 
been to their profit if they had taken advantage of this operation long ere 
this. I mare’ also advise those who have taken advantage of inoculation, 
and are acquainted with its benefits, to continue the process even though 
their stock at the present time is healthy. Every fresh increase to their 
stock should be immediately inoculated, and there will be no cause for com- 
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plaint, and by that means they will for ever banish Pleuro-pneumonia from 
their premises. I think it well becomes us, as an association of veterinary 
surgeons, to seriously study this subject, so that we may give out no uncertain 
sound as to the benefits to be derived from inoculation. We should also 
show the legislature that instead of paring away at the outside they should 
strike deep at the root, and make it compulsory that all stock in the United 
Kingdom at a certain age shall be inoculated under the careful supervision 
of paid officials. I would give all credit to the Act of 1878 for the great good 
it has done in checking the spread of this disease. By its rigorous enforce- 
ment in the counties it has had a very beneficial effect ; but is itnecessary to 
keep in motion this cumbrous piece of machinery? Is it necessary to tax 
the already overburdened ratepayers to carry it into operation, when we have 
at hand such a cheap and simple process as inoculation? Inoculation will 
give confidence to the breeders and feeders of cattle to multiply their stock,, 
and it will open wide our ports and swell our markets with abundance of 
cheapfood to such an extent that even the poorest may have a plentiful supply.” 

The CHAIRMAN said he agreed with Mr. Reid that the syst>m of inocu- 
lation would never be the success it deserved to be till it reached the ears 
of our legislators, and through them all stock be inoculated when calves, and 
all imported stock be inoculated (if not meant for slaughter) at the port of 
debarkation. He had no doubt there were steps in the disease when inocu- 
lation was not only preventive but curative. As to the insufficiency of the 
period of quarantine provided by the Act of 1878, he agreed with Mr. Reid, 
and questioned whether four, or even six months would be sufficient. 

In the course of the further discussion, Professor WALLEY said there was 
one thing that puzzled him in regard to the practice of inoculation. In 
London and the neighbourhood inoculation had loon practised very largely, 
yet for one man in favour of it you would get another against it ; and Pleuro- 
pneumonia had ‘not been stamped out of those countries, such as Holland, 
where inoculation was compulsory. 

The CHAIRMAN, in reply, said he could only judge from the results of his 
own practice ; but he offered to go to London at his own expense and 
arrest any outbreak of Pleuro-pneumonia, provided a Commission was 
appointed to watch the result. The operation and treatment in London was 
not the same as that practised here. In regard to the arrestive effects of 
inoculation there could be no question, and the profession should be glad 
that the slur had been removed from it of not being able to do anything for 
this disease. ; 

Mr. STOREY, East Linton, said that in the district for which he was 
inspector Pleuro-pneumonia had almost died out, though inoculation had not 
been generally practised. He attributed that result to the manner in 
which the Act of 1878 had been enforced. 

Again replying to Professor Walley, the CHAIRMAN said he believed the 
effects of inoculation would last throughout the animal's lifetime. 

The general feeling of the meeting at the close of the discussion 
seemed to be that both the Act of 1878 and inoculation were required, and 
that, with both properly applied in conjunction, the disease could be easily 
overcome. ; 

Professor WALLEY exhibited several interesting pathological specimens, 
and narrated their history. He alsoread papers on “Special Forms of Tor- 
sion and Displacement of the Colon,” and “ Artificial Eyes.”* 

A short discussion afterwards ensued, and it was agreed that Torsion of 
the Colon and intestinal diseases in general should form the subject of dis- 
cussion at the next meeting. JOHN MCFADYEAN, Secretary. 


* These papers will appear in our next issue. 
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ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


THE usual Quarterly Meeting of. the General Purposes Committee was held 
in the Board-room of the College on Tuesday, October 14th. 

Present :—Sir C. S. Paul Hunter, Bart, Sir James Tyler, Col, Kingscote, 
C.B., M.P., Lord Arthur Somerset, Mr. M. J. Harpley, Mr, Barnard Holt, 
Mr. James Collins, 

On the motion of Sir JAMES TYLER, seconded by Mr. HARPLEY, Sir Paul 
Hunter was unanimously elected Chairman of the Committee for the next 
year, and a cordial vote of thanks was also accorded to the late Chairman, 
Mr. G. D. Whatman, for the highly efficient manner in which he had filled 
the position for upwards of four years. ; 

The ACCOUNTANT read the quarterly statement of receipts and expenditure, 
after which the names of seventy-seven new subscribers were submitted to the 
meeting and declared elected. 

The Principal’s gemma report was read, from which it appeared that 
thirty freshmen had entered on their studies at the beginning of the, present 
term ; that the “ Cheap Practice,” instituted last spring, has been continued 
during the vacation with satisfactory results ; also that during the past three 
months 197 horses, twelve dogs, and four lambs had been admitted into the 
Infirmary for treatment. 

It was further reported that several visits of inspection had been under- 
taken on behalf of the Royal Agricultural Society, in consequence of the 
existence of disease among cattle. 

Mr. E. S. Shave was, subject to the approval of the Governors of the Col- 
lege, appointed to the post of Assistant Demonstrator of Anatomy rendered 
vacant by the resignation of Mr. E. L. Dixson. ’ 

It was ordered that a glass roof be erected over.that part of the College 

remises where the “ Cheap Practice” is carried on, for the purpose of afford- 
ing the necessary shelter. 

Some further business was transacted, and the meeting terminated with a 
vote of thanks to the Chairman for presiding. 


THE VETERINARY PROFESSION v. THE ROYAL 
VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


THE adj ed meeting of members of the College of Veterinary Surgeons was 
heldat Freemasons Tavern, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, 
W.C., on October Ist, 1879, At the earnest request of the meeting, Mr. 
Robert Ward, F.R.C.V.S., occupied the chair. ong those present we 
noticed several men of “ standing” :—Mr. George Fleming, F.R.C.V.S., 
Mr. T. Greaves, F.R.C.V.S. (Manchester), Mr. Freeman, F.R.C.V.S, (Hull), 
Mr. Hunting, F.R.C.V.S., Mr. Whitworth, F.R.C.V.S., Messrs. Moore, 
wee Charles, Gerrard, Sampson, E. Coleman, Banham, Sheather, Barker, 
Gillingham. 


The CHAIRMAN said: Gentlemen, as you are aware I dare say, we are 
assembled here to-night to take into consideration the system of competition 
carried on at the Royal Veterinary College. This is an adjourned meeting 
held on June 5th last, when it was decided to make application, through the 
Hon. Sec., Mr. Moore, to. the President of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons for permission to hold this adjourned meeting in the council room, 
which permission was not granted by President, as this letter from the 
Sec., Mr. Coates, dated July..2nd, showeth. On receiving this-refusal we 
decided to engage a room at one of the hotels. Considering “ Freemasons 
Tavern,” from its former association with the profession ing the first 
council chamber and examining room of the Royal College of Veterinary 
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Surgeons before the College acquired the eligible, commodious, and com- 
manding premises in Red Lion Square), we engaged this room and are here 
this. evening. Speaking to a legal friend with regard to. the letter. refusing the 
College council room, he said, after perusing the bye-laws, ‘“‘ Why, your 
President must grant the room, and call a meeting specially to the 
subject into consideration before the general. body of profession under 
bye-law 16. All you have to do is to make a requisition to the President 
signed by twenty members, and within twenty-one days the'meeting must be 
held.” I will now ask thé Hon. Sec. to read a‘letter or two from absent 
members, and then I shall be pleased to hear and take notes of the remarks 
of any gentleman present. 

The Hon. Sec. read letters from Messrs J. Woodger, jun., J. J. Williams, 
— Webb, and R. Moreton, regretting absence but anxious for reform. 

Mr. BARKER: I attended last meeting, and went away under the im- 
pression that some gentlemen were to be appointed to wait on the Governors 
of the Royal Veterinary College. , 

The CHAIRMAN :“No ; it was decided to adjourn and get together a larger 
pate of gentlemen to select from, and at the Royal College of Veterinary 

eons. 

Mr. BARKER continued : I think if we appoint certain gentlemen to wait 
on the Governors they would listen to us. 

Mr. GEORGE FLEMING said : Those of you whe are of opinion we should 
explain to the Governors that the system as now carried on is degrading, 
demoralizing, and unjust, not only to the members practising in the metropolis 
but to the profession generally, please notify the same in the usual manner. 

Every one held ~ 4 the hand—right one. 

CHAIRMAN, aloud : Pro—con (groans).. Carried. 

Mr. FLEMING continued: I should like to make a few remarks, for this 
reason, I am sorry to find several influential men are absent, and some ope 
should be taken to bring this matter under notice of the Governors. e 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons represents our profession, and is en- 
trusted with its welfare. If any one should move in the matter, it should be 
the President and Council, and in the bye-law it is so laid down. It is the 
better course, and far more preferable than for you to go to the Governors 
of the Veterinary College, and I feel sure the Council will take the matter 
up. Then as to fees. Time has made a great difference in the value of 
money : two guineas. does not go so far now as it did: three-fourths of a 
century ago, the amount of work advertised to be done for a subscriber xow 
does not bear comparison with the money of nearly a century ago. It is 
decidedly bad for the profession to allow this system to go on. If it could be 
shown the.system did benefit the students it would be very different, but it 
is not so—the very reverse, the time of the teacher being taken up working for 
the subscribers. We cannot but consider the subscription system a icious 
one, If the subscribers were poor people who could not afford to pay for doctor- 
ing, well and good ; but it is not so, the list of subscribers contains the names of 
the wealthiest men in the country. Many gentlemen, possessing tens of 
thousands, are subscribers because they can get a large amount of work 
done for next to nothing. The system is degrading to us, and lowers us in 
their estimation ; the gentiemen hold our calling in low esteem when. so 
much can be done for little or nothing, With regard to the metropolitan 


practitioners and profession generally, it is unfair—they both suffer., A num- 
of the subscribers live in the country, they receive visits from the teachers 
and send horses up to London to be treated, so the pernicious effect of the 
system extends far, although in London ‘it is felt principally. The teachers 

ves, I am inclined to think, would gladly welcome a change for the 
better. It may be suggested, that if you abolish this system the school cannot 
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live ! How do other schools live? How do medical schools live ? This money . 


that goes into the treasury of the school is really the money of the practi- 
tioners—the school lives upon the practitioners in that way. I heartily 
sympathise with the movement. I am sure, until the system is abolished, our 
profession cannot stand in the position itought to occupy. And another 
thing, as the number of members or subscribers increases, the grievances 
will be felt more and more. I think it high time the profession should unite, 
_ pressure be brought to bear on the Governors of the Royal Veterinary 
ollege. 

The CHAIRMAN : I quite agree with al] Mr. Fleming has so well said with 
regard to the procedure of requesting the “head” of the profession, the 
President of the College, to take this matter in hand—-it is a duty upon the 
President, which he is obliged to undertake. I also agree with the last 
speaker that the system has gone on sufficiently long. It is not the opulent, 
well-to-do members, whose business was launched by their predecessors with 
the College, who feel or suffer this system, but the poor needy practitioner, 
kept confined down the mews, who cannot help himself—or speak, even. It 
is this system of the College, examining twenty horses and doctoring any 
number for two guineas a year, that keeps these poor fellows to the smithy 
and anvil for the crust wherewith to feed the wife and little ones. This system 
will go on for ever unless we have it removed, and I do believe, when it is 
explained to the Governors of the College, they will be only too pleased to 
make an alteration. 

Mr. GREAVES: Do I understand that you simply want to point out this 
to the Governors ? 

The CHAIRMAN : Yes, that is all. 

Mr. ROGERS: I think it best to go to the President at once. 

Mr. FLEMING : In going there you require a requisition signed by twenty 
members. After twenty-one days your President must convene a meeting in 
Red Lion Square, and at that meeting you must elect a deputation of mem- 
bers to wait on the Governors. 

Mr. ROGERS : I think your proposition a most straightforward one, which 
I do heartily second. 

Mr. THOMAS GREAVES : Although not mingling in this dispute, or affected 
by it, still I have asked myself this question: if such circumstances existed 
where I practised, what view should | take of them (hear, hear)? I think I 
should be aggrieved as you are, and feel it my duty to adopt any method to 
rid myself of them. I am of an opinion nice management alone is needed, 
for you will find the Governors gentlemen who will listen to reason, and ! 
think if a deputation calls upon them the grievances will be dispelled. I 
however beg to differ from Mr. Fleming. It is not, in my opinion, the Council’s 
province to interfere between you and the Governors: lay your case before 
them, they will listen, I am sure, and alter things. If that course did not suc- 
ceed, then I have no doubt the Council will assist you and take your case 
in hand ; then sign your requisition to the President, and we will take the 
case into consideration. With reference to examination fee, I think a guinea 
a fair and reasonable fee, and from an experience I should not advise you to 
increase it. Elect your deputation, wait on the Governors, and an agreement 
will follow beneficial to the whole profession. I may tell you I have just 
seen Mr. Harpley, a Governor who sympathises with you and willassist you. 

Mr. DYER : With the first part of Mr. Greaves’ address I cannot agree, but 
I think with Mr. Fleming this is a matter that should go through the Council 
and Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. With reference to fees, if Mr. 
Greaves had been in London as an early or young practitioner, like myself, 
having to struggle on as best I can, he would find a guinea fee for exami- 
nations considered a high one, and have to accept half that sum or starve- 
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I have arranged to receive a guinea and examine two horses for it, one at 
some other time. The idea of two guineas for each horse is beyond a 
possibility. I take it Mr. Fleming’s suggestion is a proposition to the meeting ? 

The CHAIRMAN : Taking firstly the opinion of the meeting thereon. The 
suggestion by Mr. Fleming is an excellent one, and the President of the 
body corporate has no option in the matter, the Council have no power to 
call a special general meeting if they wish todo so. Ten of them must sign 
a requisition to the President, he alone can call the meetings. Twenty 
members can sign the samerequisition. Now suppose we go to the Governors 
direct, we shall be stigmatized as a few grumblers who cannot get on, who 
have come croaking because we are under a cloud. That report of the Veter- 
inary College just issued, if digested, develops how we should be treated. 
Sign a requisition for a general meeting, hear the voice of the body corporate, 
and let the legal representatives do the duty legally imposed on them ; go 
straight forward, be of one mind, sign the requisition this evening, and the 
President can have it to-morrow. 

The requisition was here read. 

Mr. GREAVES : I think every one will agree that a College like that at 
Camden Town must have advantages for the students to see practice. What 
plan can you suggest to enable students to learn their profession practically ? 
Enlighten me on this subject, and then I can explain your views. 

Mr. J. MooRE: Poor people should continue to have their horses looked 
after for nothing, or a trifle. The horses in the College are always locked up— 
pupils never see them, and most gentlemen’s horses are sent there at livery, 
not for treatment. Let them attend the poor, and let the senior pupils visit 
free of charge. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think there is some little misunderstanding. One 
of the Governors, Mr. Collins, told me the Professors had been forbidden 
outdoor practice; any instance of it would be severely dealt with ; any 
Professor visiting a patient or examining a horse outside the walls of the 
College would be severely punished. That they have been out I am certain, 
and police reports in newspapers verify. I am certain means can be devised 
to find practice for the students. I had an interesting case from the Kilburn 
Show. Had this system not existed at the College, I should certainly have 
sent the case there—not likely when my customer, whose account averages 
ten guineas per quarter, would have to become a yearly subscriber at two 
guineas, and I stand a chanceof losing him. During the time I was a pupil 
there, I was disgusted with the place as far as practice was concerned. There 
was very little practice, except the examinations of horses, and occasionally a 
foot or hock case of lameness ; but cases of “ Fever,” “ Acute Inflammation,” . 
and such-like cases never found their way to College. These are the cases 
the student requires to be well up in, who has never been articled or seen 
other practice than the College—these cases never get there. I am con- 
fident the cases that have been sent to the College under the present system 
have been insufficient to make the young men there good practitioners, or 
even practitioners atall. The system not having done this, surely a change 
can be made with advantage. Matters cannot be worse, for no one ex- 
aminer can say of the young men from there : “ They are acquainted with the 
duties of their profession.” If the institution would place itself on terms of 
brotherhood with the whole craft in the metropolis and country, they would 
undertake to furnish interesting cases for it and the students—not only that, 
but find them a cow or two (laughter) to gladden the heart of the tyro in 
cattle pathology. I think good may come out of this meeting to the 
students in the College, as it is impossible for them to learn their profession 
unless the cases come before them. 

Mr, FLEMING: I am glad Mr. Greaves is with us, for he is known as a fair 
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and impartial man. I think he does not see the force of the arguments I brought 
before you. The head of the body should be the representative, for as the 
subscribers are scattered all over the country the movement.is as much for 
the country astown. Subscribers send horses from beyond London—hunters 
are sent to be rested. These men are rich, unknown wealth they possess, and 
they should be induced to patronise their local qualified men. Those gentlemen 
in country practice must remember this important fact, that the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society of England is in league with the College—the former have 
advice for a small sum, and subscribers for next to nothing. The system is 
widespread indeed. If confined to London, then get a deputation in London ; 
but itis all over the country ; these practitioners must attend the meeting and 
join in the movement, and as the R.C.V.S. is their representative body they 
must go there with their grievances. Mr. Greaves will now see the force of the 
argument. Hitherto the subscription system has not tended to enlighten the 
students as to practice. When that system is abolished and a new one estab- 
lished at the College, the students will be taught practice as they should be. 

Mr. ROWE : I am quite of Mr. Fleming’s opinion. Single we fall, divided 
we stood, united we s/azd. I suffer from the grievances, particularly in my 
early days, and for the past seventeen years. In the report of the Governors 
of the R.V.C. reference is made to cheap practice, and it was intimated that 
it was this cheap practice we objected to.. Not so, for — this 
cheap practice to the poor did not exist until after the first. meet- 
ing, and was only a week old on the second meeting. It is the 
two-guinea fee competition which affects us. The pursuit of private practice 
is opposed to the rules in force—the frequent absence of the Professors to 
attend race-meetings and police or law-courts is chronic. I fearlessly assert 
their evidence is injurious to the side arrayed against the Professor, by reason 
of the weight it carries. I hope this is nota libel or taken as such. The 
charge for shoeing is against the interests of tradesmen. They charge 5s. 
I charge 6s., and it is only fair. 

Mr. JOHN WARD said the grievance was a just one. He knew people 
keeping thirty to ninety horses in his radius ; these all went to the College, 
because the fee was lower than any member could charge. He thought the 
fee should be ten guineas instead of two. The College is now taking the 
bread from out of the veterinary surgeon’s mouth. 

Mr. W. HUNTING thought a// the remarks made were not correct, as 
that institution supplies material to make surgeons if the students like to 
make use of it. He came to the meeting to hear what was to be suggested 

.to put a stop to the College underselling the practitioners ; the number of 
subscribers had advanced very rapidly in the last few years. Two things 
were most objectionable: one was the tremendous amount of work the 
College undertook for two guineas ; the other was the devotion it paid to 
shoeing. Now he charged a person 6s., which was refused, as he could get 
it done at Colleg@for 5s. “I wrote,” he said, “ and explained that if he paid 
me two guineas a year as a scientific institution, I would shoe on the College 
terms.” The two guineas are given to the College as a scientific institution, 
and if it is not worth such a small subscription as two guineas yearly, it 
ought not to rank as a scientific institution at all. We have hardly sufficient 
evidence to show that the whole of the profession is interested. We ought 
to go to the Governors, but I shall go with the majority. 

i CHAIRMAN : It is entirely for the meeting to decide ; there are two 
ways, either go to the Governors at Camden Town, against whom we have 
the grievance, or request the President of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons to convene a meeting of the entire body of the profession, and take 
their opinion, for the whole profession are affected and must be concerned. 
This is the third meeting, and it is quite time something was done. Tell 
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the President plainly this document of membership is of little value to us, 
when quacks practise and call themselves veterinary surgeons on one side, 
and the College takes the bread from our mouths on the other side by this 
system of competition. My own opinion is: Sign the requisition at once, 
take the opinion of the body present at the meeting at the College, form a 
deputation to the Governors, and express to them the dissatisfaction with 
the school. We had better take a show of hands, and let something be 
done forthwith. (Hear, hear.) : 

Mr. FREEMAN said that living 200 miles from the College, it did not 
affect him ; did he live in London he should take the matter up. It is a 
grievance that requires remedying, and it would be better for the College to 
charge more. 

Mr. ROGERS said it would be better to go to the Council. 

The CHAIRMAN: If there is a society there must be a body; if a body,a 
head :. go, then, to the head, the President, as the bye-law directs us. 

Mr. ROWE proposed, and Mr. ROGERS seconded the proposition—* That a 
requisition be signed as suggested, and forwarded to the President of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons.” 

After some discussion, and the introduction of another proposition by Mr. 
HUNTING to go to the Council instead, a show of hands was called for, when 
eighteen exhibited for the requisition, and four against. 

The requisition was then read by the CHAIRMAN, and laid on the table for 
signature. 

Mr. FLEMING then suggested that a small committee be appointed to draw 
up the objections, for no doubt arguments would be brought against the 


movement. He felt sure good would come of it; the Governors were a 


body of gentlemen, some of the highest in the land, who would not’ go into 
an unfair competition. They had no idea what was done at the College ; 
they did not know how the school was conducted ; it should be a scientific 
institution, and not an establishment for underselling or competing with its 
own members all over the country. ‘ 

Mr. FURNIVALL made some remarks about the Earl of Dudley and Sir 
Edmund Latchley, with whom he had been conversing on the subject, and 
said the House of Lords or Commons would support a.change. 

The requisition, as follows, was then signed : 

“London, October ist, 1879. 
“ 70 the President of the Royal C ro: of of Veterinary Surgeons. 

“ SIR,—We, the undersigned Members of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons assembled at Freemasons’ Tavern, Great Queen Street, W.C., 
hereby request you to call, under Bye-law 16, a Special General Meeting of 
Members of the College, to consider the system of competition maintained 
at the Royal Veterinary College, St. Pancras, N.W., which in the opinion of 
this meeting is injurious to the Profession generally. 

ROBERT WARD, London. AMES ROWE, London. 

JAMES MOORE, do. ENRY SURMON, London. 

WM. FURNIVALL, Kingston. GEORGE BAILEY, . do. 

CHAS. JAS. WHITWORTH, London. OHN GERRARD, Romford. 

HENRY DYER, do. DWD. COLEMAN, London. 

Ww. ROGERS, do. Wo. HUNTING, do. 

F. G. SAMSON, Mitcham. G. J. BANHAM, do. 

J. M. GILLINGHAM, Croydon. ALBERT R. CHARLES, London. 

THOMAS MoorE, London. THOMAS GREAVES, Manchester. 

JAMES FREEMAN, Hull. CHAS. SHEATHER, London. 

OHN WARD, London. THOS. BARKER, do. 

¢ usual vote of thanks to the Chairman and the speakers terminated the 
proceedings. 
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Arup Geterinarp Bepartment. 


Gazette, September 26. 


RovaAL ARTILLERY.—Veterinary Surgeon, First Class, John Ferris, from 
half-pay, Royal Artillery, to be Veterinary Surgeon. 

VETERINARY DEPARTMENT.—Veterinary Surgeon on probation Francis 
Kennedy resigns his commission. 


Gazette, October Io. 


2ND LIFE GUARDS.—Veterinary Surgeon, First Class, J. A. Rostron, from 
the 5th Lancers, to be Veterinary Surgeon, vice Veterinary Surgeon, First 
Class, G. Fleming promoted. 

VETERINARY DEPARTMENT.—Veterinary Surgeon, First Class, G. Fleming; 
from 2nd Life Guards, to be Inspecting Veterinary Surgeon, vice B. C. R. 
Gardiner, placed on retired pay. 


Gazette, October 17. 


VETERINARY DEPARTMENT.—Veterinary Surgeon on probation J. T. 
Dibben to be Veterinary Surgeon. 

The following appointments have been made by the Commander-in-Chief 
of Madras, viz. :—Veterinary Surgeon G. I. R. Raywent, 1st Light Cavalry, 
is appointed to the 3rd Light Cavalry, Sangor, vice Elphick ; Veterinary 
Surgeon M. Anderson, R.A., Secunderabad, will take veterinary charge of 
1st Light Cavalry ; Veterinary Surgeon S. J. Slattery, doing duty with 12th 
Lancers, will relieve Veterinary Surgeon Anderson of charge of Battery of 
Artillery. 

The Army and Navy Gazette for October 18th has the following allusions 
to the Department :— 

“The promotion of Veterinary Surgeon G. Fleming to fill the vacancy 
among the Inspecting Veterinary Surgeons, cannot fail to give the utmost 
satistaction to all friends of the veterinary profession. There is, perhaps, no 
man living who has done more to promote the interests of veterinary science 
than Mr. Fleming, and his selection for the inspectorship is a gracious acknow- 
ledgment of his services, and will meet with the os of those even whom 
he has superseded, who will be the first to admit his claims, knowing as they 
do how much the young veterinary officer of to-day owes to him as a re- 
cognised authority on all questions of a professional character. A correspon- 
dent addresses to us the following very sensible letter, which we trust the 
members of the Department will take to heart :—‘ For some months past, 
you have most generously set aside a portion of your valuable space for the 
ventilation of the grievances under which the junior officers of the Veterinary 
Department are labouring, and I cannot but think that a disposition is now 
being manifested to take advantage of your good-nature, for the purpose of 
introducing subjects altogether foreign to the points at issue. For many years 
past, the system in vogue in the Army Veterinary Department has been shown 
to be most imperfect, and in many cases to have pressed harshly upon some of 
its members. The system only (as far as Iam aware) has been attacked, and 
there can therefore be no excuse whatever for the introduction of the person- 
alities which some of your correspondents seem to think necessary. The 
point in the veterinary question patent to every outsider is that since the 
Ags me of the Warrant of 1878, a section of the Department seem to 

ve become converted (let us hope, only temporarily) into departmental 


Zulus, sticking ~¥ and left, and assegaing the reputations of friends and 


foes alike ; indeed, some of them seem utterly reckless, and ready to sacrifice 
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everything to ensure some of their confréres getting to close quarters. 
Depend upon it, we are much too small a body to throw mud at 
one another without some of it sticking to the fingers, and the 
characters of the veterinary officers of no branch of the Service can be 
tarnished without the whole body being more or less affected thereby. It is 
only a few weeks ago that Col. Arbuthnot, in writing to your contemporary 
the United Service Gazette, stated that he had every reason to believe justice 
would be done to those veterinary officers. whose interests have been injured 
by the action of the present Warrant. With our cause in such good hands, 
shall it be said we cannot await the issue in confidence and with patience? 
Whatever be written in the future, let us, at any rate, eschew personalities 
and recrimination, which can be productive of nothing but harm ; ana - 
remember that even promotion, unjustly withheld, can be antedated, and 
pay deferred can in the end be made good, but the character of an individual 
once stained, or the character of a body once overcast, may never regain 
its pristine lustre. After the disgraceful letter of a correspondent in a con- 
temporary, and even more disgraceful editorial remarks thereon, it is full 
time that the members of the Department adopted moderate language, or the 
character of the whole Department will be lowered, at the caprice of a few 
black-sheep.’ ” 





Obituary. 


G. I. AUSTIN, M.R.C.V.S., of Pokeno, New Zealand, died suddenly of 
heart disease on July 7th. He graduated in 1847. 





Notes and News. 


Poisonous ACTION OF FLAXx.—The Magazin der Thierh eilkunde gives 
an account of some experiments carried out by Schiitt, with the view of 
ascertaining what foundation there may be for the opinion so often advanced, 
that flax exercises a poisonous effect upon ruminants eating it. For this 
purpose he gave large quantities of nearly ripe flax-stems, from which the 
abenpuaee had been removed, to a cow, and though the experiment was 
continued for a considerable time no injurious effect of any kind was noticed. 
A sheep fed on green flax exhibited no unfavourable symptoms beyond slight 
Diarrhoea ; but the administration of fully ripened flax with the seed-capsules 
attached, was followed by a quasi-paralytic condition, with dilated pupils, 
fixed eyes, and strong convulsions, terminating indeath. From these symp- 
toms, and the appearances presented on Jost-mortem examination, Schiitt 
draws the conclusion that the capsules contain an acrid narcotic principle, 
which induces inflammation of the intestines and disease of the kidneys, and 

robably has also a narcotic effect on the nervous system. The Diarrhcea 
= ascribes to the mechanical irritation of the mucous membrane of the 
intestines, excited by the indigestible flax fibres. 

CATTLE PLAGUE IN RUSSIA, SILESIA AND BESSARABIA.—The Russian 
Official Messenger publishes the following details respecting the Cattle Plague 
in the provinces adjacent to Austria and to those rivers flowing into the 
Black Sea by which are conveyed cattle intended for exportation. According 
to this statement there had been up to the ist of this month—from what 
date is not mentioned, but most likely from the beginning of the year—in 
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the districts of Ismail, Khotine, Soroka, Kichenev, and Orgheff, in the 
Government of Bessarabia, 1,877 animals attacked with the disease ; of these 

3 died and 386 remain ill. In the districts of Zhitomir, Novgorod, and 

remenetz, in the Government of Volhynia, 293 animals were attacked, of 
which 114 died and 79 are still ill. In the districts of Ekaterinoslaff, 
Verknydnieprovsk, Bahkmoot, Pavlograd, and Novomoskovsk, in the 
Government of Ekaterinoslaff, 3,659 animals were attacked, of which 1,423 
died and 1,217 remain affected. Inthe districts of Kamenetz, Proskurov, 
Veeneetza, Haissin, Olgopol, Balta, Yanypol, Moheeleff, Ookheetsa, in 35 
different localities in the Government of Podolia, 4,004 animals were attacked, 
of which 3,383 died and 606 continue to be affected. In the districts of 
Kherson, Elizavetgrad, Tiraspol, Odessa, and Annanieff, in 54 localities in 
the Government of Kherson, 1,460 animals were attacked, of which 389 
died, and 566 are still.affected. 

Although the Russian authorities have shown a little more energy this 
year than on previous occasions in their attempts to suppress the Rinder- 
pest, the disease has obtained so complete a hold on the Bendzin district 
that the German authorities at Oppeln found it necessary to issue orders for 
the complete stoppage of all traffic on the frontier line from Boronow to 
Ponoschau. No person is allowed to pass from place to place within the 
suspected area on foot, and all passengers coming from Russia by train are 
detained and put through a process of disinfection in specially constructed 
buildings at either Schoppinitz or Kattowitz. Detachments of military, 
amounting in all to the strength of a battalion, have been sent to aid the 
customs and police forces in watching the frontier and preventing the smug- 
gling of cattle acroSs the lines. In spite of all these precautions, however, 
the disease made its appearance in K®énigshiitte at the end of September, 
and after its nature had been officially confirmed by the Government veter- 
inary authorities, the special regulations provided for such a contingency 
were at once put in force with the utmost stringency. 

Advices from Bessarabia state that Rinderpest is raging there with great 
virulence, from 30 to 35 per cent. of the animals attacked succumbing to the 
disease. It broke out in the course of last spring, and as no sanitary pre- 
cautions of any kind were taken, or any measures adopted to check its course, 
the disease has spread from day to day till it reached its present formidable 
proportions. In this it has been much assisted by the complete absence of 
veterinary surgeons in the province, and by the unusually kot weather which 
prevailed during the latter part of the summer. The cattle trade is com- 
pletely at a standstill, and as stockbreeding forms the chief industry of the 
population, their condition is miserable in the extreme. Within the last few 
years Bessarabia has suffered most severely from visitations of Rinderpest, 
pied 11,000 head of cattle dying from it in 1877 out of a total stock of 350,000 
or less. 

THE POISON OF MARSH FEVER.—The physical cause or poison to which 
Marsh or Intermittent Fever is due, was made the subject of special investi- 
gation during the spring of the present year by Signor Tommasi, professor 
of pathological anatomy at Rome, in conjunction with Professor Klebs, of 
Prague. According to an account laid by the former before the Academy of 
Rome, the investigation was rewarded with complete success. The two in- 
vestigators spent several weeks during the spring season in the Agro 
Romano, which is notorious for the prevalence of this particular kind of fever. 
They examined minutely the lower strata of the atmosphere of the district 
in question, as well as its soil and stagnant waters ; and in the two former 
they discovered a microscopic fungus, consisting of numerous movable shin- 
ing spores of a longish oval shape, and ‘9 micromillimétre in diameter, This 
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fungus was artificially generated in various kinds of soil ; the fluid matter 
thus obtained was filtrated and repeatedly washed, and the residuum left 
after filtration was introduced under the skin of healthy dogs. The same 
thing was done with the firm microscopical particles obtained by washing 
large quantities of the surface soil. The animals experimented upon all had 
the fever with the regular typical course, showing free intervals, lasting vari- 
ous lengths of time up to 60 hours, and an increase in the temperature of the 
blood during the shivering fits up to nearly 42deg., the normal temperature 
in healthy dogs being from 38 deg. to 39 deg. centigrade. The filtrated water 
only caused small changes in the temperature of the body, even when five 
times the original quantity of water was administered, and the trifling fever 
actually caused was not of an intermittent character.. The animals artificially 
infected with Intermittent Fever showed precisely the same acute enlargement 
of the spleen as human patients who have caught the disease in the ordinary 
way, and in the spleens of these animals a large quantity of the character- 
istic form of fungus was present. The fungus was also found abundantly in 
other lymphatic vessels of the animals. As the fungus here grows into the 
shape of small rods, Tommasi and Klebs gave it the name of Bacillus 
Malaria. The strictly scientific method pursued in this investigation does 
not admit.of a doubt that the accomplished investigators have really dis- 
covered the real cause of the disease in question. The discovery may be re- 
garded as another of the series of which those in connection with Inflammation 
of the Spleen and Diphtheritis were earlierexamples. Against the Intermit- 
tent Fever poison which is connected with this newly-discovered microscopic 
fungus, the medical art was formerly as powerless as it is:still against Diph- 
theritis and inflammations of the spleen. For Intermittent Fever, however, 
medicine was provided with a remedy when the virtues of quinine were made 
known, and it may be reasonably expected that, as in the latter case, so 
against the poison of the Diphtheritic fungus and that of splenic inflamma- 
tion, medical science will sooner or later discover their appropriate antidote. 

TRICHINOSIS IN GERMANY.—A notable case of Trichinosis is reported 
from Merseburg. The inspector of the district had declared a certain pig 
killed by his brother-in-law free of the disease, and the pig had accordingly 
been eaten without suspicion. Shortly after, however, the whole family were 
taken ill with Trichinosis. The brother-in-law died of it, and the inspector 
was prosecuted for carelessness. ‘The meat was examined by Ioo inspectors 
in the course of the trial, ten of whom declared the pork free of trichine. 
As, however, experts declared them clearly present, it was evident that the 
deficiency lay in the microscopes used. This is curious, and shows the dan- 
gers to. which the consumers of raw ham or bacon are exposed even undera 
system of inspection. 

Doc DESTRUCTION IN NEW YORK.—It is stated that no fewer than:5j400 
dogs have been killed during the season at the New York City dog-pound, 
which has just been closed. The contractor is said to have realised a fine 
profit on the skins, which he sold to the glove makers. 





Corresponvence, ete. 
“FARMER. MILES” AND HIS METHODS. 
To the Editor of the VETERINARY JOURNAL. 


DEAR SIR,—Having seen Farmer Miles operate a few times, perhaps you 
may not think it presumptive in me to state my opinions thereon, especially 
as some of your correspondents desire information regarding castration by 
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the écraseur, which he seems to have been the first to introduce to the notice 
of the profession in this country. I had expected that your columns would 
have been flooded with communications from the numerous correspondents 
who have witnessed Farmer Miles operate ; but strange to say, not one who 
can speak from experience as having seen the Farmer operate, or who have 
used the écraseur themselves, notwithstanding the number that the Farmer 
has attached to his later prospectuses. This may probably arise from their 
being bound to secrecy unless the cash be forthcoming, which is probably 
the secret of the Farmer’s success with the members, and who do not care 
to publish their gullibility. However this may be, as I did not get into the 
Farmer's secret, I have nothing to reveal, but simply desire to record my 
ideas of the man and his methods so far as I saw and was able to judge as 
an onlooker, for the benefit of all whom it may concern, if any can be bene- 
fited by my cogitations. 

Of the man, I beg to say that he is genuine, and that he is what he = 
fesses to be, a castrator of ridglings, orto speak more technically, Cryptorchids. 
This is his speciality, although he undertakes the emasculation of all 
domestic animals, male and female, the feathered tribe not excepted ; and 
his method of operating upon the male domestic fowl is quite ingenious, safe 
and expeditivus. 

His intelligence is certainly above the average of his class, but this can be 
easily accounted for, from the fact that he has come in contact with so many 
different minds in different countries, and being so long attached to one 
operation acquires a glibness of expression that is characteristic of the 

ankee specialist, and is apt to dazzle and bewilder the uninitiated. 

He is possessed of great suavity of manner and expression, which disarms 
criticism and constrains confidence in his powers, and which, added to his 
agility and correctness in operating, completely carries the beholder along 
with him for the zonce as if your mind were simply a mirror of his. 

Regarding his feelings towards the profession, I believe they are moved 
by monetary considerations, and that he will sell his secret—if secret he 
has—to the highest bidders, be they professional or otherwise. Indeed, I 
believe it is his love for English gold that has lured him across the Atlantic, 
or why put such a _— upon his ropes and instruments, as to sell them 
at about a thousand per cent. of the cost of production, a premium that will 
prevent more than the half of the profession from ever seeing them. Such 
proceedings savours too much of charlatanism to be designated by the term 
of “ most honourable” from a professional point of view, as used by Captain 
Russell, F.R.C.V.S., Grantham. Farmer Miles, or any one else, has a 

rfect right to sell his secrets and his system in the best market ; but when 

e or his disciples profess to have and sell secrets and instruments at an 
exorbitant price, they scarcely recognise the code of professional ethics. 
Captain Russell no doubt found, as I did, that the Farmer was a nice genial 
gentleman, a dexterous operator, an adept at his business, and his feelings 
regarding the profession were regulated by the amount of money he could 
get out of it. 

Mr. Lyford’s excellent essay on this subject in your August number dis- 
oe the true professional feeling, and, as I think, discloses most thoroughly 

armer Miles’ secret ; and this brings me to notice his methods of operating, 
and which are certainly worthy of imitation. His methods of casting and 
fixing are certainly superior to any I have ever seen, and I have little doubt 
but they are essential elements to his success. They are somewhat compli- 
cated, however, and one is apt to get wrong among such a quantity of ropes, 
hitches and half-hitches until they get used to the system. 

They possess the advantage of enabling you to throw down the animal in a 
small space, and just where you want him, and these are no mean advan- 
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tages when you have to deal with a thoroughbred two-year-old colt that has 
never been haltered, and that it would require five or six men to hold were 
he to be taken out into a largeyard or field. Their complicated nature makes 
them very difficult of application to every colt, but if you have plenty of as- 
png and small space they are the best fora high-mettled colt, or indeed 
any colt. 

F or the benefit of your readers who have not seen them, I may attempt a 
description. They consist—in addition to the ordinary ropes—of a set of 
rope hobbies, with nice iron rings for buckles, the leading hobble stringing 
through these rings and ending on the off fore leg, on which there are two 
hobbles, which has the effect of allowing you to free the two hind legs as soon 
as you can adjust the ordinary ropes upon them when the animal is down ; in 
fact you pull the colt down with them, and must take them off before you can 
get the ordinary fastening ropes down into the hollow of the heels, where 
they usually are in the ordinary way of casting, and where they must be 
before you can secure the animal. The method of fixing the hind legs is his 

culiarity and gives the animal less pain, less leverage, and consequently 
ess inclination to struggle and injure himself or disturb the operator. Instead 
of fixing the ends of the ropes that draw up the hind legs, to the neck rope or 
toa “back strap,” you pass them under the loins and over the croup, bring- 
ing them up between the legs and finally fixing them each one on its own 
foot, which has the double advantage of keeping the legs in a naturally 
flexed position, and preventing them being spurted forward, as they fre- 
quently are when made fast in the usual way. You have thus the ropes 

-crossing each other between the hind legs, and they are sometimes some- 
what in your way when operating, unless you use the spreader which in 
ordinary cases is not essential or even necessary. 

His method of opening the scrotum is worthy of remark. He uses no 
knife, there is no clutching and grasping at the testicle in order to get it into a 
proper position to make an incision, but with a small hook, with a sharpened 
concavity the depth he wants to cut, he makes a bold incision just the size 
and in the situation it ought to be. In order to do this he grasps the sheath in 
his left hand and stretches it forward, when he can see exactly where he is 
cutting. This properly accomplished, the testicles generally appear of them- 
selves, and there is no grasping or pulling required, to bring them within 
reach of the operator or his instruments. Mr. Miles regards this as one of 
the secrets of hissuccess. He is very chary of pulling the cord, as is too 
frequently done, or even handling it, but uncovers the testicle, throws the 
chain of the écraseur over it, or as he frequently does, over both testicles at 
once, gives the screw of the instrument a few turns and the “ fs,” as he 
calls them, drop off, the whole operation being accomplished in. less time 
than you can read the description of it. 

_ Regarding the écraseur as an instrument for castrating in the ordinary sub- 
jects, I cannot say that I am as yet very partial to it. I do not find that it gives 
you that immunity from hemorrhage which Mr. Miles claims for it ; indeed, 
I prefer the torsion to it, only that you cannot take both testicles off at once 
with the torsion forceps, as you can with the ecraseur. In two of the colts 
operated 7 by Mr. Miles when here, there was a nasty hemorrhage, and 
several of them swelled nearly as bad as some do from the actual cautery. As 
to the cause of hemorrhage and swelling, I believe more depends upon the 
constitution and condition of the animal than upon systems of operating, 
but ofall the systems I preferthe torsion forceps. They are safe, scientific, and 
surgical, more so I think than the écraseur. The principle of the écraseur 
is neither more nor less than compression, whereas the torsion breaks up the 
inner coats of the artery and effectually plugs it. Surgeons in taking up an 
artery invariably twist it to stop hemorrhage. The compression exerted by 
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the écraseur in some weakly subjects gives way, and hence the secondary 
hzmorrhage frequently resulting from it. 

A few days ago I castrated a bull, and in order to test the efficacy of the 
two systems, I used the écraseur on the first “#u?,” and the torsion on the 
other. The one done by the écraseur bled most profusely, and 
owing to the size of the “nuts” you have to run out a large piece of the 
écraseur chain to get it over, and this makes it a very slow process in re- 
spect of the torsion forceps, that you can soon adjust, and which effectually 

hemorrhage in the other. Nor is this all the advantage from 

the torsion, for the one done by that method healed much more’ kindly 

than that from the écraseur. For operating on Cryptorchids 1 believe the 

écraseur will be the best, and it is probably from his using it in these sub- 

jects so frequently, that it has become so vaunted and so valuable in the 
ds and in the eyes of Farmer Miles. 

For excising tumours with broad bases, or indeed any tumour, it is invalu- 
able, and for schirrhus cord or champignon, 1 fancy it would be very 
useful ; but with torsion forceps you can never see this condition. As at 
present manufactured, the chain is too short and the screw too fine for other 
purposes than that of castration, and they are even too light, for I broke the 
chain of one the first time I tried it. 

Upon the whole I think the profession ought to feel grateful to the 
Farmer for showing us our deficiencies in this matter, and stirring us up a 
bit with these “ Yankee notions.” Had he not fixed his figures so high, I 
think he would have done more good and gone home with a better ce 
at his bankers. ‘ 

‘* May he live long and prosper.” 


September 16th. 
Addendum. 


The crowded state of your columns, together with my own mental laziness, 
permit me to add a few more remarks on “ Farmer Miles and his Methods,” 
as a sort of reply to his catechetical communication in your October number. 

As I had anticipated, it seems he has nothing in the shape of a profound 
secret whereby he can initiate any one into the mysteries of “rig castration,” 
without putting their own “ hand to the plough,” or “their shoulder to the 
wheel.” He evidently puts more stress on his plan of ree be ys securing 
horses—which is certainly an improvement on any method I had ever seen 
or heard of before—than any particular way of putting your hand into the 
abdominal cavity or up to the abdominal ring, to extract the defective testicle 
therefrom. 

The tone of his communication contrasts strangely with some of his earlier 
productions from America, or when he made his appearance here some twelve 
months ago. One would have thought from them that he had got some 

cial di ion for handling and cutting the peritoneal tunic of the horse 
at his pleasure. I suppose, however, that it is just the way of doing things 
they have in America ; so’that it may be said of him, “that his country 
excuses his manner.” 

The man who can roar loudest and leap the highest is the man for America: 
pa | always speak in the “ sufer/ative,” and know nothing of the “ Josttive” 

“ comparative.” They all seem to have a strange fondness for English 

; and when they happen to stumble upon any little secret not generally 

, OF acquire any manipulative dexterity in performing any simple 
operation, they instantly get up some sensational advertisement regarding it, 
and shroud it in mystery, hastening off to the “ Old World,” as they it, 
to dispose of it to the gullible inhabitants thereof. Who does not remember 
the nice fortune that carried over the Atlantic for teaching the art of 
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taming wild horses by simply tying up their. fore-leg with a strap and 
exhausting their powers of endurance. . 

This enchant of the American people is not confined to the secular portion 
of it, for we have lately had a popular preacher from Brooklyn drumming for 
gold-in the metropolis and provincial towns, and the religious press of the 
day teem with notices of the sharp practices he resorted to to gain his end. 
Well, I daresay it is only an ordinary exhibition of human nature which we 
are all more or less subject to. 5 

But the point is, why should “ Farmer Miles” profess to be a public bene- 
factor, and all the while profess to sell a secret which must not be divul 
for five years, and which, scientifically considered, is no secret at all? y 
bind up the recipients of the secret to a five years’ silence, if it is not from 
sheer.greed of gain, by preventing them informing any one else, so that he 
only may have the power to instruct? His solicitude for the safety of the 
stockowners of England is truly surprising, if it only were sincere ; and also 
his sympathy for the sufferings of animals operated upon by novices not 
“fully instructed.” Does he guarantee that all those he may instruct will be 
able to operate, so that no “ unnecessary cruelty will be inflicted” in opera- 
ting, and that the operation of “rig castration” may not be brought into 
disrepute? I doubt it. Some whom I know he has instructed prefer the 
cautery to the écraseur, and the latter according to his ideas and teaching is 
the most humane method. Now why is this? It must be that he has failed 
to impress upon them his ideas of what constitutes the most humane way of 
operating. At all events, the parts will swell as much after the écraseur as 
they sometimes do after the cautery, and which has probably less to do with 
the manner of operating than the condition of the subjects operated 
upon. 

Mr. Miles has carefully avoided saying anything about his percentage of 
losses, which is generally regarded as a criterion of a good or bad system. 

Mr. Lyford in his essay above referred to puts it at three per cent. Well, 
if this is a correct estimate of his success it is not greater than that of plenty 
of castrators in this country, for some of them think no more of castrating a 
colt than they do of a pig or calf, and they almost invariably use the 
cautery. 

I must not, however, occupy more of your space on this subject, although 
I should have liked just to notice a few more of his points—for instance, his 

thological notions ; but as this epistle is already too long, I shall conclude 

y thanking you for the favour bestowed, and asking the Farmer one question 

regarding the matter of insurance. It is this: At what period of time after 
the operation does he consider a colt safe from the effects of it? Or how lon 
does his responsibility last when he insures a colt? An answer woul 
interest many members and gratify Yours truly, 

Romford, 13¢4 October, 1879. JOHN GERRARD. 


THE PROFESSION’S GRIEVANCE WITH THE ROYAL VET- 
ERINARY COLLEGE: ITS PRACTICE AND ITS FEES. 


To the Editor of the VETERINARY JOURNAL. 


DEAR SiR,—It may not be generally known to the members of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons that this is the first time in its history that they 
have been summoned by the President to assemble and form a special general 
meeting of the entire body. The importance of the subject for consideration 
and deliberation will, it is hoped, bring together a large gathering, so that 
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there cannot be a doubt that the whole body has spoken on the subject, and 
given its veto on the question. 

When Saint Bel founded the Veterinary School at Camden Town, there 
cannot be a shadow of doubt that the two-guinea poy subscription was 
intended as a donation on the purest principles of charity to a new Institu- 
tion, opening up a fresh and useful field of scientific research. As with 
many other charities, this one has drifted into quite a different channel, and 
has now become a most damaging one to the science it was intended to foster. 

Although for many years the profession has groaned under the pernicious 
system, it was not felt so acutely as at this present, and for this reason : 
Soon after the death of Professor Spooner, in 1871, the establishment 
underwent a change. The accommodation of the Infirmary was doubled at 
least ; a system of augmenting the subscribers was devised under the present 
Principal ; and everything done to place the establishment in the foremost 
rank as a co-operative business, for the sole purpose of trade, instead of 
placing it foremost as the leading veterinary teaching institute, on sound 
scientific principles, in Europe, such as the largest and finest stock-rearing 
country should possess. Whereas we now have the leading teaching-school 
competing with her own graduates all over the kingdom, upon such terms 
that the clever yet needy graduate is compelled to withdraw. Now if trade, 
or may I say practice, was needed by the School for her pupils, one would 
think trust would have been placed in the teacher's abilities alone to draw 
practice under the College portal ; the supposed highly scientific and pro- 
fessional attainments of the professors should alone suffice to attract the 
wealthy patron. 

The Royal Agricultural Society has materially assisted the institution, no 
doubt ; but I do think the Society has never seen how prejudicial its system 
of exclusive patronage has worked against the interests of the profession in 
general, especially that branch it wishes to elevate, “ Cattle Pathology.” For 
many years one voice alone has been heard by the Society on all matters in 
cattle pathology ; thereby entirely ignoring any rising talent, as the exclusive 
appointment of the College staff to all Shows testifies. 

_ Again, the various other societies follow en suzte, the intelligent practi- 
tioners being shut out, from the simple fact that “ Professor” sounds so grand 
and attractive. 

However, it is to be earnestly hoped that now the “ ball ” has been opened, 
the “cat belled”—as some one termed it—every member will prove the 
College motto, for the first time, to be a reality in honest truth, and assist to 
the utmost in bringing about a re-union between the Royal Veterinary Col- 
lege and her graduates or former pupils ; and that the College, on her part, 
may be made to see her true position and interests, not only to herself and the 
profession, but to the public—indeed, 1 may say to the commonwealth of 
England : she by taking her position as an institute of science, existing for 
its cause and advance, in rearing the youth entrusted to her teaching sound 
scientific and practical members of one of the most noble callings a life 
can be devoted to. 

To accomplish this, let her assist in removing the union she has so long 
nurtured—the blacksmith’s business with the medical profession—and 
thus make her first step in progression, elevating her sons from the oppro- 
brious epithet, “farrier.” Then let her innovate a reasonable tariff or scale 
of fees, such as may yield a fair and proportionate return to her a/umni for 
the labour, anxieties and expense incurred in following her teachings. 
Then may she be led to assist all and every a/umnus in his professional 
career, and when Justice calls one of her experts to explain a mysterious 
problem, let her deeply ponder o’er the sum ere she sends her “savant” to 
the front, so that she may not answer wrongly and afterwards lament. 
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And I think I may add, lastly, let her quite forsake business, leaving the 
graduates to tender all service to the public and police, eschewing such prac- 
tice for the more lofty occupation of professors and gentlemen. ) 

Now, siz, I think when all is impartially — our meeting will be: 
productive of an epoch in veterinary science tending to its advancement ; 
and you, sir, will receive the heartfelt thanks of every member for the earnest 
zeal and unflagging energy with which you have espoused the “ grievances” 
of the civil practitioners in general. i 

If any part I have taken has assisted to bring about an end so much de- 
sired, I am truly thankful for the honour done me in being permitted to take 
the part. 

Trusting the Camden Town Governors and teachers will be led to view 
the business dispassionately—and I am sure the former will, and have every 
reason to believe the latter on due reflection will also, 

beg to remain, yours, 
London, W., October 20th, 1879. ROBERT WARD, F.R.C.V.S. 


THE EFFECTS OF LIGHTNING UPON ANIMALS. 
To the Editor of the VETERINARY JOURNAL. 


DEAR S1R,—I noticed in the VETERINARY JOURNAL for this month, a few 
remarks on “ The Effects of Lightning upon Animals,” and I beg permission to 
make some comments thereon. Your correspondent states that “ coagulation 
of the blood took place gradually.” Now, sir, I have always been taught that 
when an animal was struck dead by lightning the fibrin of the blood was 
absorbed by the electric fluid, and therefore that coagulation of the blood 
was a physiological impossibility. In several cases which have come under 
my notice within the last few months, I have always found the blood in a 
fluid condition, and no vigor mor ‘is, as the fost-mortem examinations have 
‘not been made until ten or twelve hours after death. I believe that igor 
mortis sets in immediately after death, but only lasts for a very short 
time. In fact, I have had the opinion of several professional gentlemen upon 
the subject, and they very much doubt whether *7gor mortis does actually 
take place at all. Not having seen any reference made to this very important 
question in any veterinary work, I should very much like to have your 
valuable opinion on the matter. Apologising for trespassing on your time 
and space, I have the honour to be, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
2 HUuGH H. MILLWARD, Veterinary Student 

October ioth. (With J. T. ROBERTS, M.R.C.V.S., Long Sutton). 


[Our contributor last month and the present correspondent justly complain 
of the absence of any mention of the effects of lightning on animals in English 
works on veterinary medicine, but it is to be regretted that many more im- 
portant and common subjects are equally neglected in our literature. From 
the days of Pliny, Seneca, Plutarch, and other ancient writers, to the date of 
our correspondent’s letter, the effects of lightning have been observed and 
commented upon, and the literature of the subject is very vast, albeit very 
scattered. 

_ We have not space at present to discuss the subject, but will endeavour at 
a future opportunity to bring it before the profession, and thus supply what 
appears to be a want in this direction. In the meantime, we may note that 
the effects of the electric fluid upon animals are various, and the results are 
not always the same. Asto the condition of the blood, John Hunter was the 
first, we believe, to state that it did not coagulate ; and many observations 
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go to show that coagulation is rare, the blood being generally black and fluid. 
ut this is not always the case, and there are records of instances in which 
the blood has been found coagulated in the bodies of animals killed by light- 


ning. 

With regard to the presence of rigor mortis in such cases, here again we 
find the some inconstancy. In same instances it is very well marked many 
hours after death, in others it appears to be entirely absent. Hunter stated 
that in animals killed by lightning and electricity the muscles did not 
contract, thus proving that the excitability of these was at once ‘destroyed. 
But this statement is opposed by facts ; and even in those instances in which 
vigor mortis was not perceived, there is good reason for doubting whether it 
was really completely absent, as it possibly ‘supervened immediately after 
death and as rapidly disappeared. Brown Sequard’s experiments upon rabbits 
with electro-magnetism tend to prove this. The effects of lightning on 
animals is a subject which is of great importance in a sanitary, as well as in 
a physiological and pathological point of view, and deserves at least careful 
discussion } 


A DISPUTED CASE. 
To the Editor of the VETERINARY JOURNAL. 


DEAR SirR,—Enclosed is a peculiar point affecting the soundness of a 
seven-year-old bay cart mare, which was sold warranted sound. The 
anomaly is a rupture of the perineum, extending the whole length between 
the anus and vulva. The external anal sphincter is permanently divided (it 
has been so for some years), and looks more like a malformation than having 
been due to an injury ; but I understand it was done gn a hook about the 
stable door. The most disagreeable feature of the case is the sound emitted 
in passing flatus, and a small quantity of fecal matter gets retained in the 
vagina after each defzcation. The mare was served by the stallion two years 
ago, but did not have a foal. I do not know if ever she had a foal. I see 
similar cases described in Mr. Fleming’s valuable work on “ Veterinary Ob- 
stetrics,” which go far to prove that the anomaly in this case will not in- 
terfere with the animal yet being got with foal. I am convinced that had 
the other veterinary surgeons been in possession of this work on obstetrics, 
there would have been no diversity in all our opinions as to that point. 


Should you consider the case ———t and worthy of a corner in your 
valuable journal, I shall feel much obliged. 
I am, yours faithfully, 
Kincaldrum, Forfar. JAMES RITCHIE, M.R.C.V.S. 


IMPORTANT DECISION WITH REFERENCE TO THE SOUNDNESS OF 
A HORSE. 


The following interlocutor and note will explain the nature of a case just 
decided by Sheriff Robertson at Forfar :— : 

The Sheriff-Subsititute having heard parties’ procurators, and having made 
avizandum with the whole case, finds it proved that the mare in dispute 
was sold under a warrant of soundness by the defender, William Watson, 
to Andrew Spence, one of the pursuers. Finds that this mare is blemished 
by having ruptured the membrane between the vagina and the rectum. 
Finds that this rupture is of long standing, and probably is the result of an 
injury during parturition. Finds, in accordance with the medical evidence 

uced, that this blemish does not interfere with the health or working 
of the animal, nor does it necessarily prevent conception. -Finds in 

w that the mare is sound. Finds, therefore, that the defenders are not 
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bound to take back the animal, nor are the defenders. entitled to hold that 
the bargain is void, therefore ordains the Clerk of Court to deliver up the 
consigned money, being the sum realised for the mare when sold under 
warrant during this litigation to the — ortheir procurators. Finds the 
pursuers liable in expenses, remits the defender’s account, when lodged to 
the Auditor for taxation and report, and decerns. : 
(Signed) ALEX. ROBERTSON. 

Note.—The question whether this blemish or rupture (which is of old 
standing) affects the general health or the workin ows of the mare in 
dispute, is one in which the Court must necessarily be guided by the veter- 
inary evidence ; and before considering this the Sheriff-Substitute. is pre- 
—_ to hold that no animal can be considered sound if any complaint, 

emish, or malformation exists at the time of sale which will shorten life 
or impair the animal’s working powers. The result of the medical evidence 
is, however, to satisfy the Sheriff-Substitute that this.mare is none the worse 
of the peculiarity complained of by the pursuers. It doesnot interfere with 
her digestive organs nor with the work.of the urinal or other canals. And 
in point of fact the animal is perfectly well and healthy and in full working 
order at the present time, having given perfect satisfaction to her present 
owner for the last two months. It seems that the pursuer, without having 
given the mare a full trial, and without having called in a veterinary, 
surgeon, assumed that she was worthless, and at once put her at livery 
pending this litigation. The blemish or rupture was prep rss and from 
this alone the pursuer thought he had been taken in by the defenders. The 
a emg complained of is one that might possibly prevent the mare from 

ving a foal. But as the pursuer admits she was not bought specially 
as a brood mare, the Sheriff-Substitute cannot hold that this possibility 
makes her unsound. There is no authority holding thata barren mare is 
anunsound animal. Asa rule, a cart-horse mare is bought for working 
purposes, and if warranted sound the element of barrenness is not generally 
considered. But even on this point two ofthe veterinary ms examined 
consider that conception and parturition are perfectly possible in the case 
of this mare. The bargain must be confirmed, and expenses given against 
the pursuers.—(Intld.) A.R. 


THE VALUE OF A “PROFESSOR’S” OPINION ON HALTING 
AND HOBBLING., 


To the Editor of the VETERINARY JOURNAL. 


S1rR,—Whilst our medical lecturers are busy with their classes, it appears 
our veterinary lecturers are employing themselves in a far different sphere 
of action ; with what advantage or profit to themselves, the pupils or pro- 
fession, the following police report, from the Ze/egraph of October 4th; will 

ow :— 

“William Bye, a pig-feeder, of 12, Latchmere Grove, Battersea, was 
summoned by George Smith, Inspector of the Royal Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, for working a horse while in an unfit state.—Mr. 
a appeared for the defendant.—There was a conflict in the ———_ 

idence.—Professor Pritchard, who was called on behalf of the Society, 
gave an opinion that the lameness caused pain, and that the animal ought 
to be killed—Mr. Phillips, a veterinary surgeon, who was called for the 
defendant, stated that there was not any pain. It was a chronic deformity. 
—Mr. Paget left the bench and ested both the witnesses to accom: 
him to inspect the horse. When he returned, he said there was no doubt 
that the horse was lame. It was exactly the same as the case of a man who 
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happened to meet with an accident by which his leg was shortened, and he 
had to wear a high boot. If he ran he would limp and hobble. So with 
the horse—it limped and hobbled, but there was not any pain. It would be 
monstrous to destroy all the horses which had chronic lameness. He had 
pulled the horse about and pinched it, but it never flinched, and there was 
not the slightest inflammation. He dismissed the summons, and ordered 
the Society to pay £1 11s. 6d. costs.” 

It is to be hoped this decision of the learned magistrate will prove an 
antidote to such professional ambition of an unhealthy character. The 
idea of a learned Professor figuring in a police court at all is lamentable 
enough, and still more ludicrous when his judgment of a simple case of 
Chronic Halt in one of his leading subjects is questioned and ignored by a 
learned and experienced police magistrate, who, after a painstaking personal 
survey of the animal, decides that the case was no cruelty at all, and marked 
his feelings by raulcting the Professor’s employers in the costs of defendant. 

Yours obediently, 
“ RADIX.” 


HYDROPHOBIA.—PLEURO-PNEUMONIA.—THE TITLE OF 
“ V.S.” 


To the Editor of the VETERINARY JOURNAL. 


DEAR SiR,—You must kindly grant me space for a few remarks as to the 
letter from “ Mr. David Fulton, V.S.,” and your “ Comments” on same, 
which appeared in last month’s VETERINARY JOURNAL. I don’t in the least 
intend to om Mr. David Fulton in his outvé opinion as to the non-con- 
tagiousness of Hydrophobia ; neither can I for a moment wink at the extreme 
danger (not to speak of the absurdity) attending the evolution of such erro- 
neous ideas. But I do mean to insist that Mr. David Fulton was perfectly 
justified in assuming the title of V.S., in so faras he studied under the late 
Professor Dick, graduated at the Edinburgh Veterinary College in 1859, and 
his name accordingly appears in the Register of Veterinary Surgeons re- 
cently published by the Highland Society. 

As a matter of course, we Edinburgh College graduates who studied under 
Professor Dick, are well aware of the extraordinary ideas promulgated by 
the Professor as to the non-contagious nature of Rabies, Pleuro-pneumonia, 
and such-like diseases. No wonder, then, that Mr. David Fulton thinks him- 
self justified in publishing opinions backed by such eminent authority as the 
late Professor Dick ! 

If I mistake not, another Edinburgh Graduate (1840), and M.R.C.V.S. as 
well is playing the same “non-contagious” game as regards Pleuro-pneu- 
monia in America (see recent numbers of A/dany Country Gentleman), and 
is quoting as corroborative evidence the lately published peregrinations of 
that “Pathologist of high standing, Mr. R. H. Dyer, M.R.C.V.S., of 
Limerick” (the quotation in italics is from the Albany Country Gentleman 
of 11th Sept. last). So we see that Professor Dick, being dead, yet speaketh, 
and is corroborated by the eminent pathologist above mentioned. 

A word in conclusion as to the title of V.S. When I got (what I call) my 
diploma—or if you will, certificate—from the Highland Society, I was dis- 
tinctly told that I was legally entitled to the designation of Veterinary Sur- 
geon, and eligible as such in all civil and military capacities in Great Britain 
and her Colonies. A good many eminent medicals ot as Goodsir, Dycer, 
Balfour, etc.,) and veterinarians (such as Fleming, Hallen, Senior and Junior, 
Dollar, Steel, etc.) were present, and heard the late Mr. J. Hall Maxwell tell 
us that such was thé case, and no one said him Nay/ It is too late now to 
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come forward and disentitle us, for we will plead “use and wont,” and so 
stick to our right to be called Veterinary Surgeons ! 
I am, faithfully yours, 

Banff, Oct. 8th. A. E. MACGILLIVRAY. 

We were not aware that Mr. Fulton was a veterinary surgeon, and are 
therefore all the more sorry that he should have given the sanction of his 
professional name to the dangerous notions ventilated in his letter. It is 
surely not too much to expect members of the profession to know something 
of transmissible diseases, and modern investigations with regard to them. 
Ignorance of these is fraught with the greatest danger to the public and in- 
jury to the profession, as the history of these maladies in this country amply 

roves. With regard to the designation of “ veterinary surgeon,” so far as the 

certificate holders of the Highland Society are concerned, we had no intention 
of showing the slightest disrespect or discredit towards them in the comments 
we made. There is no need to say more, nor to discuss this matter further, 
as an easy way now exists to get rid of the anomalous position in which so 
many esteemed colleagues find themselves. If those concerned will avail 
themselves of the opportunity, the vevata guestio will be for ever settled, 
and a sad hindrance to unity removed.] 


AN UNJUST JUDGMENT. 
To the Editor of the VETERINARY JOURNAL. 


S1rR,—The following case, which was an appeal from the decision of the 
County Court Judge, was tried before Judge Lawson in Limerick, at the Sum- 
mer Assizes of 1879. 

The appellant, Michael Coffey, opposed a decree obtained against him by 
the respondent, Patrick Keough. 

The decree was for £15 for breach of warranty in the sale of a horse. On 
the hearing of the case before Judge Lawson, the respondent proved he pur- 
chased the horse for £13, and it was guaranteed “ to work quiet and to be all 
right.” He, the respondent, drove the horse on the day of purchase and it 
went well ; but next day, according to respondent’s evidence, it was lame, and 
eventually had to be destroyed. Five farrier-sergeants of the 19th Hussars 
stated they made a fost-mortem examination of the horse about a month 
after sale, and found his humerus was broken, and that in their opinion the 
fracture was of old standing and must have existed before respondent pur- 
chased. On cross-examination they stated the horse might have been 
driven eleven miles, with four persons in the carriage, on the day of purchase 
without the respondent noticing him lame, admitting he had received a com- 
pound fracture of the humerus three weeks previously. 

Mr. Sheahan was a witness for appellant, and proved he was present at the 
sale of the horse, and the only engagement asked or geven was that h e would 
“go quiet in harness and be all right.” On the mid-day following the sale 
Sheahan met the respondent and asked him how he liked his bargain, and 
he, the respondent, said he liked the horse very well, and that he had him out 
driving the day before—z.e., the day of sale—with four persons on his car, 
and the horse went so well that one of the party asked him not to drive so 
fast. On the same evening Keough asked Sheahan to come and he would 
show him the horse. Sheahan stated in court that the horse was standing 
on paving-stones when he saw him, and he remarked to Keough that the 
horse was badly treated. Keough said he could not help it as he had taken 
too much drink the night before and was notable to attend to the horse. 

Mr. Hourigan proved that he drove the horse forty miles with three persons 
on his car within three weeks of sale. I was examined as‘ veterinary surgeon 
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on behalf of appellant. before Judge Lawson, and I stated that a horse re- 
ceiving a compound fracture of his humerus could not recover within three 
weeks sufficiently to carry four persons in a carriage eleven miles without 
showing sym s of pain—i.e., lameness. I may mention that one ofthe 
sergeants.stated before the Judge that he frequently saw horses receive a 
compound fracture of the humerus and work within three weeks afterwards. 
Judge Lawson confirmed the decision of the County Court Judge. 

oping the foregoing will be considered as deserving a place in the next 


issue of your valuable Journal, 
I am, sir, yours faithfully, 


Limerick, October 13th. JOHN.O’RIORDAN, V.S. 

[A more unjustifiable decision was never given in any case, and we are 
perfectly astonished that any judge could believe such statements as those 
given by the farrier-sergeants, e.would advise the appellant to have the 
case moved toa higher court, where he would receive a verdict in ac- 
cordance with proper and reliable evidence—not that of men who knew 
nothing of what they pretended to do.] 


A NEW ENEMA PUMP. 
To the Editor of the VETERINARY JOURNAL. 


S1r,—Messrs. Arnold, of West Smithfield, have made for me a very com- 
ew and handy little enema pump, and thinking it may prove a great 
n 


to some of my professional brethren in the country who ride, I take 


the present opportunity of drawing their attention to it. It is easily carried in 
the coat-pocket, the flexible pipe being carried over the shoulder under the 
coat or vest (where, by-the-by, one should always carry the male catheter) 
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Instead of using a stable pail I get a man to hold a hand-bowl or jug, which 
ismuch morehandy. Many of my best clients, knowing my objection to carry 
my old-fashioned and cumbersome instrument when riding, used to ask me 
whether I had brought my piano to-day? The present instrument bears about 
the same comparison to the old one, as a revolver pistol does to an old 
blunderbuss. One can fill the gut in a few minutes with the new instrument, 
and I have always found in cases of stoppage that the lower bowel is more 
irritable, and retains an enema slowly injected (and the gut only half or three- 
fourths full) much better than when thrown in quickly. The last, but not 
least, of its virtues is its cost, which is only about two guineas. It might be 
greatly improved in appearance by being well plated. Please accept my 
apology for trespassing so far on your valuable space, 
I have the honour to be, sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
Enfield, October 15’h. D. WINTON, V.S. 


THE PUFFING OF VETERINARY SURGEONS. 
To the Editor of the VETERINARY JOURNAL. 


S1R,—The following paragraph from the Freeman’s Journal of September 
2nd, appears as a specimen of what friends may do to place veterinary sur- 
geons in a very undignified position before their professional brethren. 
Doubtless the competition incidental to civilian life may afford some pallia- 
tion for the objectionable practice; but in Her Majesty’s Service, where this 
source of friction is to a great extent removed, it is not easy to see the 
object of such paragraphs as the one subjoined :— 

Experiments have been instituted at Aldershot to decide as to the superiority of the 
new French forage biscuits, or of those brought out by Major —— and 1 Mr. ——, the 
popular “ vet.” of the — Hussars. Mr. —— has two brothers in the service, one in 
the — Hussars, and the other in the ——. ll are very clever Irishmen and capital 
judges of horses, and how to breed, train, treat, and ride them. Mr. —— some years 
ago invented a safe and handy system of picketing cavalry, which was adopted by 
Colonel —— for the — Hussars. : 

To say the least of such notices, they are not, I think, calculated to raise 
in any way the status of those whom they are meant to serve, and no better 
advice can be given than that tendered by the editor of the Lancet ina 
recent issue, ra who, under somewhat similar circumstances, recommends 
that the objects of such notices should call upon the editor of the offendin:; 
paper to divulge the author-of a paragraph so contrary to all good taste, an 
then treat him as they would an enemy that had libelled them. 

I beg to remain, yours truly, “Dp? 





COMMENTS. 


In his report to the Court of Quarter Sessions, the Chief Constable of Lancashire 
expresses regret that, as the law at present stands, magisterial orders for the 
suppression of the deg nuisance can only be made after cases of Rabies have 
actually appeared. He adds his belief that if magistrates could make restrictive 
orders at their discretion, it would be a reliefto the public mind. We fear there 
is not much likelihood of any common sense measures being pK a with regard 
to this terrifying and terrible scourge, which claims its victims t weekly in 
the North of England. The simplest efficient precautions are neglected by both 
the magis i pas’ f and the Government, and the measures enforced, when too late, 
are of no av 
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F ROM a consideration of nine cases of tuberculosis in infants from ten weeks to ten 
months of age, including seven fatal cases with Cry ap Dr. Epstein, in the 
Prager Vierteljahrschrift (Band 142), concludes that B pagee re of the disease 
in infants is in most cases due to infection with the milk of a tuberculous mother, 
and not to hereditary predisposition, as is usually supposed. Two of the children 
were the ofispring of mye b mothers, but one was suckled by a phthisical wet- 
nurse. Seven were the children of phthisical mothers. In one of the cases there 
were intestinal ulcers and cheesy infiltration of the mesenteric glands. The 
author remarks that the Tuberculosis of infants and young children differs from 
that of adults in the great frequency with which the lymphatic glands, and 
especially the glands of the small intestine, are affected, and also in the compara- 
tive rarity of pulmonary disease in children. These facts appear to indicate that 
the starting-points of Tuberculosis in children and in adults are different ; and 
that, while in adults and older children it is breathed in, it is sucked in by infants 
and young children. Epstein’s facts and suppositions are in entire conformity 
with what we have pointed out so frequently for many years, as to the dangers 
attending the consumption of milk from tuberculous cows. Though his conclu- 
sions have been in this way anticipated, yet the evidence he gives is valuable to 
the pathologist and sanitarian, no less than to the veterinary surgeon. Neither 
infants nor young animals should be suckled by tuberculous - nurses, nor yet fed 
with their milk. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

J. Dicxtz, Ayr.—We purpose soon to publish a paper on veterinary thermometry. 
In the meantime apply for Armatage’s phlet on the thermometer, to be had 
from Mr. Kimpton, Bookseller, High Holborn, London. 

J. C. FLANDERS, DUFFIELD:—We are sorry we cannot inform you of the address of 
Mr. Adsetts, M R.C,V.S., but probably some one seeing this query may com- 
municate the fact that you are desirous of furnishing him with important news. 

To InQuiRERS.—With regard to the movement—¢he Profession versus the Royal 
Veterinary College—we understand the Hon, Sec., Mr. T. Moore, 11, Upper 
Berkeley Street, W., has disbursed the expenses so far, and that the probable 
total expense will amount to £20, of which £3 15s. has been contributed. Any 
further sums should be sent to him. 


- ERRATA, 
In the last issue of the Journal, on pp. 276, 278 and 282, for the sign = substitute 3. 


Communications, Books, Journals, etc., Received. 

COMMUNICATIONS have been received from A. E. Queripel, Royal Artillery, Punjab ; 

. J. Meyrick, Royal Artillery, Punjab; G. A. Oliphant, Royal Artillery, 

apur, India; “‘D”; J. Ritchie, Kincaldrum, Forfarshire ; Captain Hayes, 
Meerut ; ‘‘Cyclop”; A. L. Butters, Sunderland ; J. Dickie, Ayr; “ Radix” ; 
A. E. Macgillivray, Banff; R. Poyser, The Caribiniers, India; J. McFadyean ; 
J. O’Riordan, Limerick ; G. Carless, Worcester ; Professor Walley, Edinburgh ; 
H. H. Milward, Long Sutton; R. B. Prentice, Longford, Ireland. 

Books AND PAMPHLETS: Bulletin de la Société Centrale de Méd. Vétérinaire ; 
Annual Announcement of the Montreal Veterinary College; W. Russell, Scien- 
tific Horse-Shoeing; W. Haase, Die Influenza der Fferde; W. Williams, 
Principles and Practice of Veterinary Medicine ; Longhi ed Tirinanzi, Dizionario, 
etc., delle Scienze Mediche e Veterinarie. 

JOURNALS, ETC. : Der Thierarzt ; Revue Vétérinaire; Recueil de Méd. Vétérinaire ; 
Annuales de Méd. Vétérinaire; Wochenschrift fiir Thierheilkunde ; L’ Echo Vétér- 
inaire ; harmer; Mark Lane Express; Lancet; Live Stock Fournal; Der 
Thierfreunde ; Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir Thiermedicin ; The College Quarterly ; 
Archives Vétérinaire ; Army and Navy Gazette; American Veterinary Review; 
Medical Press; Agricultural Gazette; Gardener's Magazine. 

NEWSPAPERS : /rish Times ; New York Spirit of the Times (two copies) ; Freeman’s 
Fournal ; Scotsman ; New York Herald; Northern Evening Mail. 





